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GERMAN LITERATURE. 


NUMBER TWO. 


In our last paper, we proposed to take an historical survey of Ger- 
man literature ; but unless we can manage to give unity to our inqui- 
ries, we might as well have proposed a ramble through the Hercynian 
forest. ‘The field before us is indeed a wide and a rich one—flowers 
bloom on every side—golden. fruit hangs tempting us from every 
bough ; yet this very profusion of beautiful objects, serves only to 
embarrass us. Between many objects equally pleasing, a choice is 
difficult ; and we are very much in the plight of a traveller, where 
many ways diverge ;—he cannot take them all—he knows not which 
to choose. From what kind Fairy, then, shall we seek for guidance ? 
Let it be Poetry. She will conduct us over a path strewn with roses, 
passing through the loveliest portions of this lovely land. There we 
may stroll along at our ease, our ear ravished with music and with 
song; our eye feasted with scenes of most surpassing beauty. From 
this path, we can ever and anon extend our views to the more remote 
objects in the landscape around us ; where the mountains of philoso- 
phy shroud their heads in clouds and mist; or where the fields of his- 
tory stretch into the distance, and mingle earth with heaven. To drop 
the language of metaphor, it is our intention in this and the following 
papers, to confine ourselves chiefly to the history of German poetry. 
Poetry is the earliest and the highest development of the human 
mind. In her golden numbers are expressed the first rude ideas of 
the savage, and the loftiest conceptions of civilized man. She unites 
and reconciles all climes and all ages. There is no people so rude, 
none so refined, as not to feel and own her power over the heart. 
Hers is the natural language of the affections. In her fascinating 
pages, the soul is stripped of those disguises which fashion and hy- 
pocrisy have thrown around it, and clothed with all the charms of 
music and the imagination, she unfolds the profoundest secrets of the 
human breast. “Music and song,” says Dr. Blair, “have been found 
coeval with society among the most barbarous nations. The only 
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subjects which could prompt men to utter their thoughts in composi- 
tions of any length, were such as naturally assumed the tone of poe- 
try ; praises of their gods or of their ancestors; commemoration of 
their own warlike exploits, or lamentations over their misfortunes.” 
The ancient Germans form no exception to this general rule ; they, 
too, had their poets and their songs. ‘Tacitus, who in early life re- 
sided among them, mentions certain poems as constituting their an- 
nals of the past; war songs, by which they inflamed their valor on 
the eve of battle; anda class of men, called Bards, whose business 
it was to recite these national ballads.* These ancient Bards, or 
ballad-singers, who were distinguished by the title of Scalds, were 
admired and revered, from the earliest ages, by the rude inhabitants 
of the north of Europe. Their calling invested them with an author- 
ity and a sanctity akin to those of the Hebrew prophets; their per- 
sons were esteemed sacred ; and with his harp in his hand, the Scald 
might venture, and meet with the kindest entertainment, in the tents 
of the bitterest enemies of his tribe.t In these wandering Harpers, 
we behold the first literati of the Germanic nations ; and polishingt 
the forms of language, and unfolding gradually its charms, they laid 
the foundations of a literature, which now rivals that of Greece, and 
which contains many of the noblest monuments of human genius. 
The names of these early poets have been less fortunate than their 
works ; for, while fragments of the latter have reached us, the memo- 
ry of their authors has perished for ever. Yet one has survived, over 
whose pages the classical scholar, and the man of refined taste, loves 
to linger. Ovid, during his exile among the Goths, composed a “gi 
man poem, in hexameter verses, on the death and apotheosis of his 
imperial master, Augustus. ‘This poem, as he states in one of his 
letters, he read to an assemblage of Gothic archers ; but the loud and 
prolonged applause he speaks of, however it might flatter his vanity 
as a poet, was perhaps as much intended for the deified Emperor, as 
for his fulsome panegyrist.§ 

Of the earliest songs of the German Tribes, we know but little. 
Charlemagne is said to have ordered a collection of all the old pagan 
poems preserved among the Saxons, when he compelled that people 
to abjure heathenism. As this collection has never. been discovered 
in any of the ancient libraries, it is probably lost. But as the Saxon 
followers of Wittikind, who refused baptism, withdrew first into Nor- 
way, and afterwards into Iceland, it is probable that they carried the 
same poems with them; and indeed we find, that the most ancient 
portions of the Icelandic Eddas, are in the Anglo-Saxon dialect. The 
possession of these last, therefore, leaves us less reason to regret the 
loss of Charlemagne’s collection. 

There are two Eddas—the older and the younger. The older Edda, 
was collected about the close of the eleventh century, by Saemond 
Sigfusson, an Icelandic clergyman, and by Are Frode, the oldest 
historian of the North. This is commonly called Saemond’s Edda. 
It consists of a number of the oldest poems of the Scalds, and many 
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of the most ancient traditionary songs. For more than four centuries 
it was forgotten, and many parts lost; but in 1643, a fair copy on 
parchment was found by Bishop Brynjolf Svenson, portions of which 
have been published. Some have doubted the antiquity and genuine- 
ness of the oldex Edda; but besides an inherent ve risimilitude, various 
historical facts vouch for both. The younger Eddais ascribed to 
Snorre Sturleson, who lived about the year 1200. It consists of prose 
extracts from the old Edda, then complete, together with other an- 
cient songs. It therefore supplies many passages of the older collec- 
tion, now lost, and furnishes us with the best system we possess, of 
the old northern poetry, history, and religion. The poems of the 
Edda are of three classes—the mythological, the moral, and the he- 
roic. As a specimen of the first class, we will give a few stanzas 
from the Lay of Vafthruni. |This is a dialogue between Odin, the 
Mars of Scandinavian mythology, and Vafthruni, King of the Jutes. 
Odin arrives at the palace of the latter in disguise, and expresses a 
desire to learn whether the royal Jute is really the first of his coun- 
trymen in Runic lore. Vafthruni, incensed at the presumption of his 
guest, informs him that death awaits him if they commence a “strife 
of speech,” unless his tongue excels ; but after some further conver- 


sation, satisfied of Odin’s wisdom, he invites him to a seat upon his 


throne, and the dialogue thus continues :— 


ODIN. 
First, if thou canst tell, declare 
Whence the earth and whence the sky ? 


VAFT. 
Ymer’s* flesh produced the earth ; 
Ymer's bone its rocky ribs ; 
Ymer's skull the skyey vault ; 
Ymer’s teeth the mountain ice ; 
Ymer’s sweat, the ocean salt. 


ODIN. 

Next, if thou canst tell, declare, 
Who was parent to the moon, 

That shines upon the sleep of man ; 
And who is parent to the sun ? 


VAPFT. 

Know that Mundilfaert is high, 
Father to the moon and sun : 
Age on age shall roll away 


While they mark the months and years. 


ODIN. 
I conjure thee, tell me now, 
What within the bounds of space, 
First befel of all that’s known ' 


VAFT. 
While the yet unshapen earth 
Lay concealed in wintry womb, 
Bergelmer had long been born : 








(He from Thrugelmer descends, 
Aurgelmer’s unbrother’d son,) 
First of all recorded things, 

Is, that his gigantic length 
Floated on the ocean wave.t 


ODIN. 

If thy all embracing mind 

Know the whole of mystic lore, 
Tell me how the chosen heroes 
Live in Odin’s shield-decked hall. 


VAFT. 
All the chosen guests of Odin 
Daily ply the trade of war ; 
From the fields of festal fight 
Swift they ride in gleaming arms, 
And gaily, at the board of gods, 
Quaff the cup of sparkling ale, 
And eat Saehrimni’s vaunted flesh. 


ODIN. 
I have still a wish to know 
Who the guardian-maidens are, 
That hover round the haunts of men. 


VAFT. 
Races three of elfin maids 
Wander through the peopled earth ; 
One to guard the hours of love ; 
One to haunt the homely he arth ; 
One to cheer the festal board. 





* Chaos, or eternity. 
t Bergelmer, old man of the mountain ; 


gelmer, original old man.—Comp. Gen. i. 2. 


t Gift-bestowing. 
Thrugelmer, old man of the deep; Aur- 


4 The northern Paradise. 
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This learned conversation is thus carried on for some time, until 
Vafthruni discovers that his guest is no less a personage than Odin 
in disguise; when he acknowledges himself vanquished, and the 
strife of wit terminates. In the sixteenth fable of the Edda, we have 
the prototype of Milton’s magnificent allegory, of Satan, Sin, and 
Death. Lok, the evil principle of the Scalds, is a spirit uniting 
great personal beauty with a most crafty and malignant disposition. 
From him, emanate the great Serpent, or Sin, and Hela, or Death. 
The latter dwells in the great abyss, where she occupies apart- 
ments strongly built, and fenced with grates of iron. This subter- 
raneous prison is that spoken of in Gray’s translation of the Descent 
of Odin: 


“Down the yawning steep he rode, 
That leads to Hela’s drear abode.” 


The gate of her gloomy mansion is guarded by the dog of dark- 
ness ; her hall is grief; her table famine ; her knife hunger ; her ser- 
vant delay ; her porch faintness ; her bed sickness and pain; and her 
pavilion cursing and howling. 

The remaining mythological compositions, contained in the ancient 
Eddas, are epic songs in which the lyrical tendency is vividly ex- 
pressed. As further illustrations of this species of poems, the reader 
may find among Gray’s Odes, two beautiful specimens, in the “ Fatal 
Sisters,” and “ Odin’s descent to Hell.” 

As specimens of the moral poems contained in the Eddas, we have 
selected a few passages from the “ Hava-Mal,” or High-Song, a po- 
em of Proverbs, ascribed to Odin himself. It is a series of pruden- 
tial maxims, and runs thus: 


“To him about to join your board, 
Clear water bring to cleanse his hands; 
And treat him freely would you win 
The kindly word, the thankful heart. 


“ Happy is he whom others love, 
His efforts shall at last succeed ; 
For all that mortals undertake 
Requires the helping hand of man. 


“ Beware of swallowing too much ale ; 
The more you drink, the worse you think ; 
The bird forgetfulnéss shall spread 

“Her wings across the drunkard’s brow. 


“Many seem knit by ties of love, 
Who fail each other at the proof. 


“Home still is home, however homely; 
And sweet the crust our kin partake ; 
But he who feasts at others’ boards 
Must often bite the writhing lip. 


“ None give so freely but they count 
Their givings as a secret loan. 


“Love your own friends, and also theirs ; 
But favor not your foeman’s friend.* 





* Compare Matt. chap. 5 : 43. 
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“To human hearts, the heart is dear, 
To human eyes, the human face. 


*“« Affect not to be overwise ; 

Nor seek to know the doom of fate ! 
The prying man has little sleep, 
And alters not the will of God. 


“ Rise early, would you fill your store; 
Rise early, would you smite your foe— 
The sleeping wolf foregoes his prey. 


“Riches have wings ; the cattle stray ; 
Friends may forsake ; and we must die. 


“ Trust not the ice of yesternight, 
Trust not the serpent that’s asleep, 
Trust not the sword that has a flaw. 


* Let him that woos be full of chat, 
And full of flattery, and all that, 
And carry presents in his hat. 


“No sore so sad as discontent. 
“ The heart alone can buy the heart. 
** Forbear to woo another’s wife. 


‘* Tf you've a friend take care to keep him, 
And often to his threshold pace ; 

Bushes and grass soon choke the path 
On which a man neglects to walk. 


“Accustom not yourself to mock, 
And least, at any stranger guest. 


““ Whoso you meet on land, or sea, 
Be kind and gentle while you may. 


“ What worthy man without a blemish * 
What wicked man without a merit? 


“Fret not at age: from mumbling lips 
The words of wisdom oft descend,” &c. * 


In these Proverbs, we cannot fail to recognise the originals of many 
that are common in our own time. We have, indeed, received them 
by a regular inheritance ; they form part and parcel of the national 
mind ; generation after generation draws them in with their mother’s 
milk ; and then, in their turn, hand them down, as a precious heir- 
loom, to those who come after them. But while short, pithy say- 
ings, embodying the collective wisdom of many generations, are pe- 
culiar to no particular age; they constitute the only philosophy of 
uncivilized man. Such brief precepts, make up the systems, if sys- 
tems they may be called, of Solomon, of Confucius, of Zoroaster, of 
the early Greeks, of the Druids, and of every other primitive people, 
with whose annals we are at all acquainted. Connected systems of 





* For this and the foregoing poems at length, see Taylor’s German Poetry. 
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mental, moral, and political philosophy, founded upon careful analy- 
sis, and profound reflection, must be the offspring of later periods. 
But i in the infancy of the species, when the difficulty of supplying 
immediate and pressing wants, afforded no time for reflection ; and 
when ignorance of the art of writing, made memory the only reposi- 
tory of wisdom; the most obvious maxims of prudence, and policy, 
laconically expressed, are only to be expected. Yet thes, simple 
and homespun as they seem, are abundantly sufficient for all the so- 
cial exigencies of man, in a primeval age, and under a patriarchal 
form of government. And however wise we may esteem ourselves in 
other matters, with shame we must acknowledge, that in those which 
relate to honesty, sobriety, industry, hospitality, friendship, and a 
reverence for grey hairs, we might sit, with all our boasted wisdom, 
at the feet of our ruder, and more unlettered ancestors. Alas! how 
true it is, that virtue does not always go hand in hand with knowl- 
edge, and that the head is often cultivated, at the expense of the 
heart. All our vaunted philosophy merel establishes the truth of 
their simple ethics; while in many instances, fhe warm humanity, 
the sterling good sense, and moral healthiness of their primitive say- 
ings; serve but too clearly to exhibit the hollowness, the cold selfish- 
ness, and deep moral degeneracy, of their more civilized children 

Thus much for the mythological, and moral portions, of the anc ient 
Eddas. The heroic poems, or war songs, are still more interesting ; 
since in them we behold the true character of a rude, and warlike 
people, vividly portrayed. The consideration of these, however, 
must form the subject of our next number. 


M. 





THE LAST ADIEU. 


Dishevelled was her golden hair ; 
Sad her eye of tender blue ; 

And tears, like diamonds, sparkled there, 
As she sobbed, a last adieu. 


Then we met for aye to sever! 
Swift the hours like moments flew ! 
Ah! how could ve par’ forever ? 
How pronounce a last adieu? 


Oft, in the spirit land of dreams, 
That sad parting we’ll renew ; 

Oft, in memory’s painted scenes, 
We'll repeat that last adieu. 
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THE RUINED STUDENT. 


CHAPTER I. 


THE GLEN OF THE FAIRY QUEEN. 


Ira¥ invites the traveller to roam over fertile plains and lovely 
gardens ; and a thousand associations that History and Memory have 
traced, cluster about her vine-clad hills and gushing fountains. The 
ruined fane, and the templed shrine, the forest teeming with wood- 
nymph and satyr, the sparkling stream, with the voice of the Naiad, 
from her crystal home, and the inspiring scenes of ancient heroism, 
crowd with their visions of beauty upon the imagination. But there 
are places as rich in inspiration to the Poet, as the fabled heights of 
Parnassus, and snowy waters in the valleys of Scotland as animating 
as the life-giving waves of the Castalian fount. A land of gloomy 
grandeur, yet of | fairy-like loveliness, where the white cliffs ‘of. the 
hoary mountain hang over vales of heavenly beauty, and wandering 
streams roll gladly in freedom ; here a torrent dashes with impetuous 
speed from the mountain brow, flinging its spray over the rugged, 
rock-bound banks, that answer in a hoarse voice to its mountain me- 
lodies ; and there, a gentle stream, sporting among green fields of 
freshness and verdure, strays aside to seek the shade of some forest 
glade, or in some deep glen of the woodland, pours strains of wild 
music, as it rolls the sparkling wave over the tiny cataract. Every 
hill and shaded dale breathe in sweetest numbers their living poetry ; 
and a’‘master spirit has told, in story and in song, the tales and le- 
gends which clothe them with light and shade, and hallow every spot 
throughout the land. 

In one of the southern counties of Scotland, there is a scene of pe- 
culiar wildness and beauty. A narrow valley lies embosomed be- 
tween towering mountains, that stand as guardians of the Tempean 
vale below. Above, the winds howl round the bleak rocks with their 
snowy mantles, and beneath their overhanging shade the mild breeze 
sighs in the waving foliage. It was summer; and the brooklet, 
whose swelling tide coursed furiously when the autumn snows be- 
came white crests upon its foaming bosom, now wound softly between 
banks fringed with flowers and wild shrubbery, while here and there 
stood a tall ash tree, solitary and alone. Moonlight robed all things 
with its invisible garments of fairy beauty. The cliffs seemed slum- 
bering beneath the hazy light, and the silvery beams trembled on the 
leaves of the forest grove, and broke with gleams of radiance the long 
shadows that rested on the stream. The new-mown meadow, and 
yellow harvest-field, rock and tree, all rejoiced in the light of the 


full moon. Yet, with all its loveliness, it was a place seldom visit~ 


ed. The wild flower bloomed and dropped its fading leaves on the 
waters that gave it life—none plucked it from the “Glen of the 


Fairy Queen,” —none ventured there but by the broad sunlight, and 


then in fear and dread. The stranger wandering through this land of 
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enchantment, eagerly inquires concerning its desolate appearance ; 
but all shrink from his words, and whisper, “’Tis the glen of the 
Fairy Queen.” But there are some superannuated gossips in the 
neighboring hamlet, who could tell dark tales of traditionary lore, 
both from the stores of their own experience, and the inventions of a 
superstitious imagination. It was a haunted spot; the bewildered 
peasant had seen, as he looked from the height above, the fairy train 
in their midnight rambles, and whispered words of dark import had 
been heard mingled with shrieks and howlings, perchance of some 
luckless wight tormented with their goblin glee. They would tell 
you the birds sang wilder there, and even in the warm summer night 
that the breeze came cold and chill as it passed over the haunts of 
the spectre train. Some said there were traces of blood on the 
rocks, and that mangled bodies had been swept along by the stream 
in its winter’s rage. The witch-wise gossips will whisper of warlocks, 
and point out the place where the night hag roamed with her dishev- 
elled locks streaming in the wind, or over the seething caldron mut- 
tered her incantations, and where the mysterious will-o’-the-wisp had 
lured to destruction the unwary traveller. 

Beneath an old tree scathed by the lightning blast, stood a being, 
who perchance by her mere presence in that place, would give rise 
to some new tale of wonder to be told by the ingle-side in the dark 
night to the credulous circle, by some wanderer who had seen afar 
the folds of a white garment. Of low stature and delicate propor- 
tions, simply dressed in white, with her long hair unbound and flow- 
ing in careless ringlets about her neck, she seemed eagerly listening, 
as if awaiting the approach of an expected one. Having gazed 
around a few moments, she sat down, exclaiming, in a tone of dis- 
appointment, “ He never was so late before.” 

“T would be late again for so sweet a reproach,” passionately an- 
swered a young man who leaped over the narrow stream, and sat by 
her side. ‘I was detained, Mary, by an old acquaintance whom | 
had not seen for years. Would that | might never see him again ! 
William Gray has ever been an evil spirit to me,” Mary shuddered 
as she heard the name. 

“Are you cold, love? Wrap your shawl about you more close- 
ly. These night dews are too heavy for thy fragile form to en- 
dure.” 

“T am not cold when with you, Charles. All I know of happiness 
is found in these moments. My father suspects me; I have-none to 
sympathise with me at home; and all the future seems the gloominess 
of darkness to me.” 

“ Do not allow your mind to brood over imaginary scenes of unhap- 
piness, Mary. Look not upon the future as though it were all a 
dreary night. Look up, dearest; the skies are clear and cloudless ; 
how brightly shines the moon in yonder grove, as it streams through 
the thick foliage. Those beams are emblems of Hope—see how they 
stray into the darkest shade. ‘The Glen of the Fairy Queen!’ Ay! 
it is a fit night for their wild revelry. What a spot for the elfin dance 
beneath that tall tree, with the soft moss for their little feet, yon gur- 
gling stream for their ethereal music, and those rocks for their moun- 
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tain range. Methinks I can almost see them looking down upon us, 
and hear their unearthly song floating over us. A sweet place is this 
haunted stream to me, Mary. Wherever my wanderings may be, I 
shall never forget that here you first looked in kindness on a poor 
student, who has but little to give in return. ‘The Glen of the Fairy 
Queen" Thow art the queen, and Scotland would be fairy-land in- 
deed, were all her streams haunted by bright beings like thee, my 
love !” 

“ What a flatterer you are, Charles !” 

* But I have something very serious to say to you; Mary. My hap- 
piness for the future depends on your decision. Disappointed in 
friendship, I have loved you almost with madness. I staked all upon 
your love, and you gave it mé freely. By a course of independence, 
I have rendered my self odious to thse in authority here. I have 
done what a man should do; and if it were not for you, 1 would 
brave their wrath alone ”—and his eye flashed with anger as he 
spoke ; but in a low voice he continued, “ Mary, a poor student asks 
you again to bless him with your affection. He has nothing but pov- 
érty to offer you; and if you refuse, he must go forth alone—will you 
go ‘with him ?” 

She threw her arms about him, and her words Were as passionate 
as his own. 

There was bitter enmity between the houses of Graham and 
McDonald: Charles Grdham wes an orphan—a student; poor in all 
but intellect—rich in thé wealth of mind. To a dissipated parent he 
was indebted for his poverty. It was a sad trial for one of his ardent 
temperament, with powerful susceptibilities to love or hate, to be 
cast friendless upon the cold world. Few loved or sympathised with 
him. Some thought him wild and wayward—a creature of impulse 
and passion ; and they fedred him. Others thought him a gloomy 
misanthrope; and they shunned him. He saw it, and it increased 
the bitterness of his thoughts. But light shone upon his path. He 
found one to sympathise with him; to cling to him, with the fervent 
love which had been before but a fondly cherished dream; but she 
was the daughter of his énemy. Hervey McDonald was a wealthy 
land-holder, who looked with coritemptuous eye upon the poor. He 
had plighted his daughter to a stranger. Broad lands and yellow 
gold were better than a well-stored intelléct and a kind heart. He 
came in the pomp and haughty pride of wealth ; but the meek, quiet 
girl whom he thought an easy prey, scorned the proffered hand of the 
arrogant suitor; though her father swore she should go forth an un- 
protected outcast from his home, unless ere the month passed by, she 
became the bride of William Gray. 


CHAPTER II: 


THE VICTIM. 


In an obscure part of the city of Edinburgh was a narrow, winding 
street, that went once by the name of Sparrow Lane. It was a cold 


winter night. The snow was falling rapidly, and the air was filled 
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with the large flakes flung wildly by the north-east wind, as it swept 
through the alley, shaking the old houses with its fearful blasts, or 
breathing its low, dismal moan in the ruinous chimnies, and howling 
mournfully about the rattling, unglazed windows. It was a bitter 
night for the poor, who soight i in those untenanted dwellings a miser- 
able shelter. In one of the lower rooms of a small house in this 
street, sat Charles and Mary Graham. Most desolate was the ap- 
pearance of the scantily furnished apartment. ‘Two or three chairs, 
and a coarse oaken table, with an old bedstead hung with threadbare 
tapestry, some relic of ancient fashion, comprised the furniture of 
their gloomy abode. The student sat by the table, on which were 
writing utensils, his head resting upon its sharp edge ; and Mary was 

shivering over the flickering flame of a few embers that casf a pale 
and ghastly light around their home of misery. 

« Charles,” murmured a gentle voice in his ear, “ Charles, do not 
despair ;” and she parted the hair from his forehead with her thin 
fingers, and kissed him with such a fond, child-like affection; “ do 
yott remember the night you told me to ‘look up, dearest ? C ome, 
Charles, cheer up ; over the gloom.of night comes the bursting of 
dawn.” 

“Mary, I have struggled long against a powerful, secret enemy. 
In every thing I am baffled, and now starvation stares us in the face. 
My last hope is gone. Mary, I feared to tell you that I sold the last 
book upon which I labored night and day, to a publisher, who cheated 
me of all; and there is nothing now but death. And can J sit here, 
and see you dying? Oh, mercy, mercy!” and he clasped his hands 
in agony, and leaping from his seat rushed into the street. Reck- 
lessly he strode along through the snow, till in turning a corner, he 
came in violent contact with another. 

“Ah, Graham!” exclaimed Gray, “is that you? How strangely 
_ you have altered. You look thin, and poor, and you are miserably 
clad. Come with me, and we will find something to make us com- 
fortable this cold night, and talk over old times together.” 

Three years had brought sad reverses with them. Oh, how changed 
since that night in the wild “Glen of the Fairy Queen!” He stood 
bewildered, his heart bursting with agony, and his brain burning with 
madness. The struggling rays from a dim street lamp revealed a 
face, that brooding thought, sorrow, and disappointed hopes, had 
stamped with their searing impress ; ; it was haggard, and the settled 
gloom of sadness hung darkly on his wrinkled ” brow ; yet his eye 
flashed with a fierce glare from beneath his heavy brows, and gave 
an unearthly appearance to the sallow hue of his emaciated counte- 
nance; and his attenuated frame trembled not with the cold, but with 
the hidden fire that scorched and withered with its maddening flame 
every thrilling vein. His very nature had changed. He came with 
his youthful bride to Edinburgh, full of bright hopes for the future. 
Though poor and friendless, he Telied with confidence on the abilities 
of a vigorous mind. But et et are talents, unsupported by patronage. 
They may enable their possessor to struggle along through a preca- 
rious existence, and they may overcome. ‘every obstacle, and shine 
forth the more resplendent with their own unborrowed light. But 
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how often the hopes of the aspirant are blasted by the cold breath 
of unrighteous criticism, the blight of the mildew to his visions of 
distinction. How often his talents are scorned, and his reputation 
hopelessly ruined, by the envious spleen of a purse-proud inferior. 
Merit must bow to titled ignorance, and factitious rank. “ His thoughts 
are good.” “ What care we?” “ He isa plebeian.” “ He is poor!” 
A few struggles, and the waters of oblivion will for ever close over 
him. Wealth and the gilded sceptre will bind a wreath of laurel 
about the brows of a fool, and merit might sigh in vain for daily sus- 
tenance. An idiot will stand upon the ‘mighty ruins of another’s re- 
putation, because he has bound his victim w ith fetters of gold. It was 
so with him. Another wore the crown that should have pressed his 
care-worn temples. He was trodden upon, and though he recoiled it 
was but to sink the deeper. And as he grew poorer, he grew prouder. 
He scorned to seek reconciliation with his father-in-law. He might 
have perished by the suicidal hand ; but there was one tie yet to be 
severed, and that was the love of Mary. But though she cheered 
him, she was pining away, and dying—yes, dying—for him. 

“ Away! you villain!” exclaimed he, hoarsely; “ you have ever 
been a demon to me. Tempt me not! I have known the extent of 
earthly wo, and I fear lest I should kill thee!” 

“T am your friend,” said Gray, in a kind voice, “and have long 
sought for you ; come with me, for the sake of old friendship.” 

“Friendship! There is no such thing in the world. I thought so 
once, but I have learned better.” 

“Come, Graham, I will be a friend to you. There is forgetful- 
ness even for the bitterest woes.” He put his arm kindly upon him, 
and hurried him away. 

That night, Graham came home reeling. It was the first time’ he 
had drowned care and thought in the intoxicating cup. Upon the 
sea of life, with flowing sheet and prosperous wind, he launched ; 
but shoals and quicksands were about him; and when the winds 
swept by, and the dashing waves spent their fury on the storm shat- 
tered bark, even then he might have reached the harbor before him ; 
but the blindness of despair was upon him. The dream of the an- 
cient bard was realized ; the shades of oblivion were before him ; 
the waters of Lethe sparkled in the mantling bowl. He spake harsh- 
ly to his wife, It was the first word of unkindness, and came like 
the cold breath of the winter storm upon the drooping flower that 
looked for dew and sun-beam. She reproached him. He had en- 
tered the path of ruin. Hope was gone, and Despair was urging 
him onward with her ghastly train; yet one kind word in season 
might have brought him back, a penitent. The voice that should 
have come in soothing, persuasive accents, was as fire to his soul. 

A dark form was seen stalking by the house of Graham that night. 
There was a smile of hellish triumph on his face as he muttered, 
“The victim—the victim is mine! .She scorned my love for the poor 
student, and what are they now? Rev enge ! revenge '—did I not 
swear it, and shall I not see its fulfilment? But sHe—I cannot do 
it! Why urge me, ye fiends ?” and he glared wildly around, as if 
some vision of the lower world had passed by him, and some awful 
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thought seemed to shoot through his heated brain; for his face was 
deadly pale, and his eyes fixed. Leaping up, he stamped upon the 
ground, and shook his clenched fist, exclaiming, “It shall be so ; 
my revenge shall be complete! I will not think now. Aye! she 
shall die, and he live ; but such a death, and such a life!” He shud- 
dered at his own awful words, and trembled fearfully as he gathered 


his cloak about him and pursued his way. It was William Gray. 


CHAPTER Ill. 
THE MANIAC. 


In the year 1836, I was spending the summer on Long Island. 
The time passed happily in alternate study and ramblings. With 
those I loved, I roamed along the beach to look out upon the ev er va- 
rying beauties around, or beneath the kindly shade of some lone tree, 
by the water’s side, flung the baited hook for the hungry fish. I was 
never tired of gazing upon the scenery about me, for I always disco- 
vered something new. Afar were the tall spires of the city, with the 
dull, heavy smoke hanging over it like a fleecy shroud, and below, 
the wide spreading bay, teeming with life and gaiety; here a sail 
boat with her white wings, flying like the sea gull along the crests of 
the waves, and here a noble ship rushing by with her long streamers 
floating merrily, and the voice of the returning sailor sounding cheer- 
ily as he sees the broad banner of freedom floating proudly over his 
home ; and there a steamer flinging in long wreaths the foam from 
her sharp bows, and hurrying on like a messenger of darkness through 
fields of sparkling light. And the shores of Jersey, and Staten Isl- 
and, their undulating surface crowned with trees, si. *ted with bloom- 
ing luxuriance the waving line of the water's edge. Here, on a gen- 
tle slope, between the clustering foliage, is seen a mimic temple with 
its Grecian columns, and there a low “cottage with vine and willow 
tree. Opposite me was the old dismantled fort frowning grimly down 
‘ upon the watery pass below. The Olive branch has waved over it, 
and its massive walls are falling beneath the emblem of peace. The 
telegraph, with its long arms, heralds the approach of anather, and 
another, who this fair summer day are coming home, When the sun 
flings his first rays on the scene, and from afar, with the breath of the 
morning comes the hum of business, while from the banks sounds 
the free song of the bird, I think I have never looked upon a more 
beautiful landscape. 

In my ramblings I often noticed one who seemed to shun, scrupu- 
lously, all intercourse with others, He usually wandered along the 
beach, looking out upon the waters. I thought him a lone and soli- 
tary being, with none to care for him, and he who has known by his 
own experience, what kindness is to such, will never forget to ex- 
tend the hand of friendship in cordial sympathy, to others. I careful- 
ly sought the acquajntance of the stranger, but he repulsed all my en- 
deavors with a stern voice. I have never seen misery and hopeless 
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despair so vividly depicted in the humancountenance. His face was 
very thin, and the long, uncombed hair, with the roving eye that wan- 
dered suspiciously, or rolled in frenzied madness, and the sunken 
cheek, told a tale of fearful woe. Withal, it was a wreck of manly 
beauty. I won upon him by kindness, and found that reason had al- 
most lost its sway over a once noble intellect. I asked him of the 
past; he told me, and I almost quailed before his look, never to in- 
quire again. In afew days he became more calm, yet at times sud- 
den gusts of passion would sweep over him like the blasts of the 
storm. He desired me to procure him employment, and I obtained 
for hima school. His abilities recommended him, and I hoped he 
had found a resting place. 

Six months passed by, and one cold winter evening I was walking 
by that same shore. As] strolled carelessly along, I thought I was 
followed by a suspicious looking person. It was a dreary spot, dis- 
tant from any habitation, and I thought of robbery, perhaps murder, 
by that lone beach beneath the cold. moonlight. As I walked faster, 
the stranger hastened his pace. I saw no means of escape, and had 
no weapon of defence but a slender cane, so I determined to brave 
him, and resumed my careless gait. When I heard his strong breath- 
ing behind me, I turned suddenly upon him. My cane fell from my 
hand, and my knees knocked together. Never! never! shall I for- 
get that awful night; there he stood before me, bareheaded, and with 
naked feet. It was the face of ademon. His beard had grown long, 
adding additional ferocity to his haggard face, and his eye gleamed with 
the light of madness. He appeared utterly unconscious of the cold, 
and i in hollow tones, and with a wild sepulchral laugh, he bade me 

“good evening.” I took him kindly by the hand, and asked him why 
he had left his school, and how he came there in such condition ? 

“Stay! O! how can I stay? There is no peace for me—it is gone 
—come sit down; I am not crazy now. I have much to say to you, 
and I must do it while I can. 1] have wandered here many days to 
see you. My head—my head—how it burns!” and he shrieked in 
agony, “ There it comes—save me—blood—blood is on my hand; do 
you see it? No, it is not true; they say I did it, but they lie. See ! 
see them stealing round me!” I tried to soothe him, and lead him 
home ; but he refused. “I have that to tell you, which will freeze 
your heart’s blood ;” and staring fiercely in my face, he almost forced 
me to sit down, as he continued. “I was once happy, a husband, 
with one who loved me better than life ; poverty was my inheritance ; 
and though I was sinking beneath it, yet was I happy in her love, 
when a demon in the form of man, lured me to destruction; I have 
since thought he was a spirit from hell, let loose to work my ruin. 
First came the bowl—then the gaming table. He walked homeward 
with me one night, when maddened by the fumes of wine, and whis- 
pered dark things to me; things I had dreamed of before. I felled 
him to the earth, and hurried on in despair. The last faint ray of 
hope was gone. That night her—my own wedded wife—my Mary 
—I—yes, | murDERED HER!” and he leaped up, throwing his hands 
on high, * Do you see her pale face? O! save me—there she comes 
—hear how they laugh at me ;” and he fled howling the same words 
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in a voice awful and unearthly. It was Charles Graham. Though 1 
have neither seen or heard aught of him since, the remembrance of 
that hour will go with me to the grave. 

Courteous reader, the story before thee is not all a dream of fancy, 
not a flitting vision of the imagination, like the dim shadows of the 
twilight hour. Truth sometimes soars with freer wing than Fiction, 
and treads fearlessly paths of gloom at which Fiction stands appalled. 
The fabric of this tale is truth. Though the night wind waves the 
long draperies that the summer in her luxuriance hath hung round 
the forest tree, still beneath are the rugged boughs. The breath of 
the summer hath but clothed them with beauty. 





































THE DREAM. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF UHLAND. 


I lately dreamed—I seemed to stand 
Upon a promontory steep, 

That overhung the wave-washed strand— 

And free my eye roved o’er the land, 

And o’er the ocean wide and deep. 






And close upon the shore there lay 
A vessel moored, of gallant trim ; 

The winds played with her streamers gay; 

The Skipper’s motions seemed to say, 

That the moments were long to him, 






Where hills the distant landscape bound 
Appeared a gay, a gorgeous train ; 

They tripped like fairies o’er the ground ; 

Each with a wreath of flowers was crowned ; 

And to the spreading shore they came. 






Young laughing children lead the way, 
As the merry band advances ; 
And some bright golden cups display, 
While others sing sweet songs, and play, 
And move in right graceful dances. 






Then thus they to the Skipper spake— 
“ Good captain, is it to thy mind 

Us the ‘ Pleasures’ on board to take? 

For we all would this earth forsake, 

And leave the haunts of men behind.” 






“ Yes, right gladly! with all your train, 
And we'll give to the winds our sail! 
But ere we launch upon the main— 

Will not one single ‘ Joy’ remain, 

To dwell on mountain or in vale ?” 






“This earth shall never see us more ! 
So haste thee and thine anchor weigh !” 

The winds blew strong from land, and bore 

Their ship far from this earthly shore; 

And the Pleasures were gone for aye ! M. 
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METAPHYSICAL FRAGMENTS. 


NUMBER THREB. 


THE RELATIONS OF THE BODY TO THE INTELLECTUAL STATES. 


Havine seen the relation of matter to the Infinite and finite mind, 
as a medium of revelation, and considered the relation of the body to 
the passions, in expressions, tones, gestures, and actions, I now pass 
to the consideration of the body in its relation to knowledge, or our 
intellectual states. 

Knowledge is but another name for truth—the reality of things, the 

identity of the subjective states with the objective relations. Know- 
ledge, then, consists in states of the mind. But these states arise in 
view of objects. Knowledge, then, may be viewed objectively, as 
things and relations ; and subjectively, as perceptions and judgments, 
emotions and desires. This exhausts the subject. Without us, every 
object of sense or perception is either a thing or a relation. Within 
us, every object of consciousness is an exercise of the intellect or 
sensibilities. It may respect things or relations. If it respects things, 
it is an emotion or perception. If it respects relations, it is a de- 
sire or judgment. 
_ But how is knowledge acquired? How do the objective revela- 
tions, or the embodied states of the revealing mind, become the sub- 
jective states of the contemplating mind? How, or what awakes the 
infant spirit to life, to consciousness, to feeling, and to thought ? 

This is a beautiful and interesting subject of inquiry. “ But clouds 
and darkness rest upon it.” We know not when the slumber of the 
spirit was broken, or whether we awoke to consciousness and thought 
through sympathy with the restlessness of bodily instincts, or by 
some mysterious contact with the finer states of the animal soul with 
the passivity of the Spirit. There was a time when we began to feel 
and think; when we began to decipher the symbolical expressions 
of the passions ; when we passed from the objective and subjective 
conditions of knowledge, to knowledge itself; but our reminiscences 
fail, for the light of consciousness was then too dim to enable us to 
gaze upon our awaking spirits, and the states of our spirits too rude 
and disconnected to submit to the laws of association. 

Yet we may pierce the darkness that rests upon the infancy of 
thought, and: by a strict analysis of mind, and the relation of matter 
to mind, bear the torch of reason through the labyrinths of intellec- 
tual developments, illuminate the gloom that hangs upon the early 
exercises of the heart, and remove the veil of mystery from the con- 
sciousness of the infant. 

When the spirit awakes to consciousnes, the animal spirits are al- 
ready at work. Before it has any perception or judgment, when 
there is nothing but emotion and desire, the sensations and propensi- 
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ties of the animal nature are developed, and under their influences, 
the spirit begins to form perceptions and judgments. 

At first, it is all sensation. Then sensation and propensity. These 
lay the foundation of habit, and are the elements of instinct. These 
belong to the animal nature. Consequent to this, the spirit is all 
emotion ; but it is an emotion like that of one awakening from sleep 
and destitute of consciousness. ‘The spirit in this state is the mere 
passive recipient of influences ad extra. Then it is all emotion and 
desire. These are the elements of action and condition of knowledge. 
Without them, we cannot perceive any way in which we could be 
affected by the external, or affect it, so as to know and to be known. — 
Knowledge, objectively considered, enters through the heart,—the 
emotions and desires. 

In the acquirement and impartment of knowledge, there are two 
lines of revelation ; the subjective and objective. In the former, the 
internal passes out to, and reveals itself to the external. In the lat- 
ter, the external passes into, affects, and reveals itself to the internal. 
There is a succession of well-defined phenomena in each of these 
lines. They are homogeneous in their nature and mode of revela- 
tion. Their relation to one another is something like action and re- 
action in elastic bodies, or like the communication and connection of 
the arteries and veins. ‘This will appear from the phenomena. But 
it should be borne in mind, that these phenomena are not states of an 
object or subject, but states resulting from the rélation of the object 
and subject. In the object there is an adaptation to affect, and a sus- 
ceptibility to be affected. The same exists in the subject. They 
have laws and conditions. Now, whenever the subject and object are 
brought into relations, answering to these laws and conditions, cer- 
tain phenomena follow. Hence it appears that we can multiply pow- 
er over mind as we multiply force in mechanics—by knowing the 
laws and conditions of mental phenomena. Now, turn your attention 
to the external world, and your own mind as an object and subject, 
possessing the laws, conditions, and relations which I have described, 
and observe the phenomena that arise as the external passes into and 
affects the internal, and the internal passes out to and affects the 
external. 

They are these—sensation, emotion, and perception. These be- 
long to the line of objective revelation: Judgment, desire, and pro- 
pensity. These belong to the line of subjective revelation. This 
appears to have been the order of succession in infancy. But in man- 
hood they appear in a state of co-existence. 

But there is something else in this connection beside the line of 
revelation and order of phenomena, to fix our attention. What is the 
mode of acquisition? The external world is spread before the mind 

of the infant. They have mutual adaptations and susceptibilities. 
His senses are impressed, and internal emotions arise. But the eye 

gives him nothing but color; his ear only sound; his taste only sa- 
pidity ; his smell only odor ; and his touch tactuality. But these 
are not knowledge ; and yet from these, as conditions, the soul may 
arise to the loftiest conceptions, and enjoy the purest and sublimest 
sentiments. 
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These are mere conditions—conditions that serve to awaken and 
fix the attention of the spirit. Besides, indefiniteness is the charac- 
ter of this state. All is sound, all is color; and they are within and 
without. The subject and object are confounded—are one. The 
me and the not me, are not separated and defined. How is the indefi- 
nite to become definite ? By analysis. 

Nature is a great book, containing the embodiments of the Eternal 
mind and heart. It is spread out before the infant, and invites him 
to read it. But the infant is ignorant, and is only prepared to gaze 
and wonder. It is to him what the pages of Homer would be, sup- 
posing the letters and words to be oracular, colored and acting on the 
senses, SO as to produce sensations analogous to those produced by 
the objects of Nature. Now the same thing is to be done in the for- 
mer case as in the latter. The mind must pass from the general to 
the particular, and learn to distinguish the elements and objects 
of thought and feeling; as the infant learris to distinguish letters and 
words. ' 

From these remarks and illustrations, it is easy to discover the re- 
lation of the body to the intellectual states. The author of “ The 
Physical Theory of Another Life,” has many good thoughts on this 
subject: His work is a deep fountain; but he who would drink a 
limpid and healthy draught, must use a filter. Avoiding the path of 
the historian and antiquarian of metaphysics, and seeking the serpen- 
tine way of the philosopher, he has wandered into the walks of the 
philosophy of the possible instead of the actual. 

I now proceed to particularize some of the uses of the body, in 
its relation to the intellectual states. 

It is the condition of the idea of space and time. This is import- 
ant.. Without space and time, what would be the nature and extent 
of our knowledge; if knowledge it might be called? 

Space is the place of things ;—of substantive existence. Time is 
the place of events ;—of relations. They are both ideal, and are 
known on the condition of the finite spirit being united to a body. It 
is true that spirit could have a judgment of space and time, but not 
what it has now. It could arrive at the knowledge of an external. It 
could distinguish between the me atid the not me. Now these would 
be sufficient data to form a judgment of space. . But this judgment 
would be very indefinite. It could also form some idea of time as the 
succession of events or states, an idea of the beginning and ending 
of these states. This would be duration. It might extend this; and 
arrive at the idéa of infinite duration. But this is not time; the equi- 
table measure of the succession of events. 

This is very important, and the greatness of its importance mani- 
fests the importance of the body as the condition of arriving at the 
idea of space and time. If no space and time, no definite perception 
and judgment, no way of developing the nature which we possess in 
actions, no probations, no accountability, no end attained in creation ; 
for the end of creation is God’s glory, which is manifested excel- 
lence, and cannot be manifested where there is not time and space. 

Body also subjects the spirit passively to the influences of matter, 
and mind embodied in matter, and arms the activity of the spirit with 
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the means of affecting and controlling the external world. It is the 
modifier of the states of mind and matter, producing what may be 
termed the imaginative emotions, and causing the transitions in the 
revelations of mind to mind, and the passing from a passive to an ac- 
tive state, to assume the relation and use of twilight. It becomes the 
condition of individual characteristics, and the means by which one 
spirit is distinguished from another. I cannot dwell upon these uses 
of the body. They are sufficiently clear to any one who will re- 
flect upon them. 

The tempering and restraining influence of the body in relation to 
the activity of the spirit, is very important. There is a power of ac- 
tivity in the spirit, Who is no{ conscious of this in the varied forms 
of thought and passien ? Now, quick as the lightning’s flash; or 
angry as the stormy tempest. It is fearful. It is sufficient, if it 
could be brought to bear advantageously on the body, to waft it 
through the air with a velocity greater than that of the eagle. 
This is strongly intimated in insanity, and in the demoniacal posses- 
sions of Scripture. 

Now it is necessary to govern and moderate this power. This is 
done by the body. ‘The spirit is enclosed in it, and is passively sub- 
jected to its influenees, which may be divided mto antagonistic mus- 
cular power and the pain arising from the union of the body and spirit. 

But there is yet a more interesting view of this subject. It is seen 
in the infancy of the body and mind. In this stage of the body, every 
thing is so frail and suseeptible of pai, and its corresponding influ- 
ence on the spirit so sttong; that the spirit naturally acquires a habit 
of caution and governance. ‘This habit is hastened and strengthened 
by the infancy of the spirit. Its power of activity is not self-moved, 
but conditional, like every other pewer of the mind. This being so, 
the spirit awakes gradually and acts gradually, and thus harmonizes 
with the body in forming a habit of caution and governance. 

The body is also the objective condition of liberty and responsibil- 
ity. To the pure finite spirit; liberty is what it is to the wind and 
elements—a power to obey the imperious laws of its nature ; a power 
to act on conditions, emotions and desires would arise, and be pre- 
ceded, followed, or co-exist with perceptions and judgments in a ne- 
cessary succession, and with a rapidity which would preclude all 
comparison, consideration, and determination. 

This is known to those who have been conscious of trains of 
thought and feeling in dreams, and may be made clear to any one 
who will permit his mind in a highly excited and troubled state, 
to obey its impulses without restraint. But it may be said, that 
this restraint is liberty. I answer, that this restraint is on the con- 
dition of the body, and is either the power of the body as an an- 
tagonist to restrain the power of the spirit; or the body supplying 
those conditions on which the spirit may be passively subjected 
to the influences of external things, acquire a habit of governance 
and a power to arrest and hold before it, objects of thought and 
feeling, and subject itself to their influences, and thus feel the power 
of motives, judge, determine, and act. ‘This power is liberty, and 
is the basis of responsibility. It is simple. The mind on the con- 
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dition of a body learns the laws of its nature, its activity, their con- 
ditions and objects, and thus acquires a power over itself. This 
is liberty. Hence there are degrees of liberty. Hence there may 
be minds that possess no more freedom than the brutes that pe- 
rish. 

These are but mere suggestions on this fruitful theme. Their 
application to:the social relations I must leave to the reader. 


c. 


JACK FROST, 


Jack Frost, thou art a reving blade, 
And nipping noses is thy trade, 
Thy limbs of icicles are made— 
Of snow thy body ; 
The keen north wind, is also said 
Tobe thy hobby. 


Thou art no tender child of spring, 
When painted flow’rs their incense fling, 
And wild birds warble on the wing, 
The live long day ; 
Thou art no pale-fac’d puny thing 
Of sunny May. 
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But when the north wind whistles loud, 
And snows wrap nature as a shroud, 
And round the blazing hearth we crowd, 
Or shivering cowar ; 
Child of the tempest and the eloud ! 
We own thy power. 


Yet welcome still with all thy blasts, 

Thy reign is pleasant while it lasts, 

Replete with friendship and repasts 
Of love and reason ; 

The human soul anew it casts, 
Sweet social season ! 


There ’s music in its merry bells, 

Its joys the nimble skater tells, 

While social, blythe enjoyment swells 
The evening circle ; 

The holidays, with their sweet spells, 
And wreaths of myrtle. 


Yet there are thase, who ill endure 
Thy biting blasts—the humble poor— 
(Stern penury can ne’er innure 

To cold and pain ;) 
Oh! for their sakes, Jack Frost, 

Thy rage restrain ! 
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ERUPTION OF VESUVIUS, A. D. 7%. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE LATIN. 


[The following article is a translation of one of the epistles of Pliny, by him ad- 
dressed to Tacitus, the historian. In it an account is given of what came under the 
observation of the writer during the time of the eruption of Mount Vesuvius, A. D. 
73. It will be recollected that Pliny the younger remained at Misenum after his 
uncle’s departure, for the purpose of viewing from a nearer position, this, the first 
recorded eruption of the mountain. His life paid the forfeit of the attempt, while 
his less adventurous nephew escaped. ] 


Induced by the letter which at your request I wrote concerning the 
death of my uncle, you express a desire to learn all that I passed 
through (pertulerim) after leaving Misenum, (for a narration of these 


circumstances I commenced in my former epistle, but broke off very 
abruptly.)* 


- 


Although the mind may shudder to recall, 
I will begin. ¢ 


After my uncle’s departure, I continued studying, (for which pur- 


pose I had remained) until the time for the bath; after which, having 
supped, I passed the night, sleeping but little. For many days pre- 
vious, there had been considerable agitation of the earth, which, as it 
was no unusual occurrence for Campania, excited but little apprehen- 
sion. During that night, however, it increased to such a degree, that 
not only did every thing seem to be violently shaken, but completely 
overturned. While rising for the purpose of calling my mother, should 
she be asleep, she rushed into my chamber. Having seated ourselves 
in the court yard, which barely separates our house from the sea, I, 
calling for a volume of Livy, (I know not whether to term it strength 
of mind, or recklessness, being then in my eighteenth year,) com- 
menced reading, and even making extracts, with perfect composure. 

A friend of my uncle from Spain, seeing us thus seated, and myself 
engaged in reading, reproached my mother for her patience, and me 
for my careless security. Nevertheless, I continued intent as ever 
upon my book. It was now the first hour of the day, yet the light 
was feeble and languid, and the violent trembling of the adjacent buil- 
dings, (being seated in a confined, though open place) threatened us 
with inevitable ruin. Then we determined to leave the village. The 
terrified people followed, and urged upon those departing in dense 





* Vide Epis. xvi, “Interim Miseni ego et mater.” 
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crowds, (as what in fear resembles prudence) each one preferring 
another’s counsel to his own, 

Having gone forth from our dwellings, we halted; where many 
things transpired which excited both our wonder and fear, for our car- 
riages, which we had commanded to be driven before us, notwithstand- 
ing the uniform levelness of tie ground, were forced in every direc- 
tion ; nor indeed, having blocked the wheels with stones, was it pos- 
sible to keep them in the same position any length of time. More- 
over, the sea seemed to be drawn back upon itself, dnd as it were 
by the trembling of the earth repelled from the shore. Certain it is 
that the beach extended into it, and many marine animals were left 
upon the dry sand. Upon the other side, a cloud dark and horrid, 
with its broken and tortuous wreaths of fiery vapor seemed yawning 
(dehiscebat) in long figures of flame, bearing some resemblance to, 
though exceeding in magnitude, flashes of lightning. 

Then our Spanish friend, with increased earnestness, exclaimed— 
“If your brother, if your uncle lives, it is his wish that you should be 
saved—if he has perished, that you should survive him; why then do 
you delay your escape?” We replied, “we intend not, while igno- 
rant of his safety, to consult for our own.” Immediately he left us, and 
rapidly fled from the danger. Presently a cloud descended upon the 
land, overshadowing the sea, surrounding and enshrouding Caprea,* 
and completely enveloping in darkness that part of Misenum which 
juts out into the sea. 

Then my mother prayed, exhorted, and commanded me, to use all 
my endeavors to escape, saying that youth would assist me in 
flight, which her age and corpulency forbade her to attempt—that she 
would die centent if so be she were not the cause of death to me. I 
refused to seek for safety unless with her, and seizing her hand com- 
pelled her to accompany me. She complied reluctantly, upbraiding 
herself as the cause of my delay. 

And now, occasionally the ashes falling upon us, looking back I be- 
held a dense blackness hanging upon, and seeming to follow us, pour- 
ing down upon the earth in the manner of a torrent. “ Let us turn 
aside,” I said to my mother, “while we are able to see, lest thrown 
down in the way, in the darkness, we should be trampled upon by those 
following us. Scarcely were we seated when night seemed to settle 
around, not moonless (i/unis) and cloudy as it were, but as though 
we were in some enclosed place, with every light extinct. Then 
might have been heard the shrieking of women, the moaning of in- 
fants, the shouting of men; some were calling upon their parents, 
some their children, some their wives, with their voices, by their voi- 
ces recognising them. ‘These were lamenting their own misfortunes 
—those, the misfortunes of their friends. There were those, who 
through fear of death, even prayed for death. Many raised their hands 
to the gods. Many more deemed the gods had ceased to exist, and 
interpreted this to be the last and eternal night to the world. Nor were 
those wanting who sought to increase the real dangers by feigned and 
fictitious terror. There were those present who falsely, yet to credu- 
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lous ears announced that Misenum was partially destroyed, and partly 
enveloped in flame. For a brief time light appeared, not to herald the 
day, but a renewal of the eruption. ‘The fire having fallen at some 
distance, darkness again enshrouded us, and again the cinders in great 
quantities fell upon us, which, ever and anon rising, had we not shak- 
en off, would have overwhelmed and stifled us by their weight. I 
would glory in saying, that amid all this scene of danger, no groan, 
no word expressive of fear escaped my lips, were it not that the belief 
that | was perishing in the universal ruin of all, was my great though 
wretched consolation ! 

At length the darkness grew less intense, and gradually assuming 
the appearance of smoke or a cloud, the day manifested itself to us, 
and the sun shone forth with a lurid light, such as it is accustomed to 
give at the time of an eclipse. To our confused sight, all things 
covered with ashes, as it had been with snow, wore a changed as- 
pect. Returning to Misenum, and having refreshed ourselves as we 
were best able to do, we passed an anxious night, alternately influ- 
enced by hope and fear, though fear was predominant. For both the 
tremor of the earth continued, and very many, deprived of their rea- 
son, with terrifying predictions, mocked at their own and the calami- 
ties of others. Not even then, although we had experienced much of 
danger, and were still in a situation to expect it, did we think of flight, 
while uncertain of my uncle’s fate. 

These things you will read, not as worthy of being enrolled in your 
history, and if unworthy their present place, (an epistle,) you will 
blame yourself who required them. Farewell! 


SHADOWS 


I, 

A willow tree hung mournfully, 
O’er the frozen wave beneath ; 

And the dead leaves waved in the winter wind, 
As the summer’s funeral wreath. 


I stood by its side, as its long boughs sighed ; 
And I loved that lonely tree, 

When I thought of the joys of my bright day dreams, 
Ere the cold winds swept o’er me. 


II. 

Through the waving shade the sunbeams strayed, 
And the wild birds warbled free, 

And the green wreaths drooped o’er a gentle stream, 
That answered as merrily. 


A bursting of light o’er the gloom of night, 
As I roved by that willow tree ! 

For dark eyes beamed with the light of love,— 
It was spring-time, too, with me. 
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WILLIAM BURNET. 


Wittum Burnet, F. R.S., was the eldest son of Gilbert Burnet; 
the celebrated Bishop of Salisbury. He was born at the Hague, in 
March, 1688, and named William, after the Prince of Orange, who 
stood god- father at his baptism. He entered Trinity college, in Cam- 
bridge, as a gentleman commoner, in 1702, and was educated to the 
profession of the law. After having completed his education, he tra- 
velled on the continent of Europe, and on his return, in 1709, pub- 
lished an “ Account of the Icy Mountains of Switzerland.” 

At the time of the appointment of Mr. Burnet to the government of 
New York, he held the office of comptroller general of Accounts of 
the Customs in England. This office was worth some £1200 per 
annum ; but having become involved in the memorable South Sea 
speculations, which ruined so many fortunes at that day, Mr. Burnet 
desired a change, in the expectation of retrieving his fortunes in a 
new sphere ; and, by consent of government, arranged an exchange of 
offices with Governor Hunter, of New York, w ho left that province 
on the last of July, 1719, and had spent the year following in Eng- 
land. Gov. Burnet’s commission was dated 19th May, 1720, and in- 
cluded the provinces of New York and New Jersey. He arrived at 
New York on the 17th of September, published his commission on the 
29th, and took upon himself the government. Having acquired a full 
and accurate knowledge of the condition of public affairs in this prov- 
ince, by repeated interviews with Governor Hunter, and being withal 
a man of enlarged and capacious views, Gov. Burnet commenced his 
administration with vigorous measures, designed to ensure the future 
safety of the province, and the ascendency of British power in the colo- 
nies ; for which he foresaw that there would sooner or later be a strug- 
gle between the two great powers, which had got foothold upon the 
continent. He saw through the covert designs of the French, and the 
means they were adopting to unite the Indians from the St. Lawrence 
to the Mississippi against the English; and adopted counteracting 
and defensive measures. In his first speech to the Legislature, on 
the 13th October, he expressed his views with great freedom, and en- 
deavored to arouse the apprehensions of the members. He recom- 
mended, as one of the first steps, the prohibition of all sales to the 
French, of articles suited for the Indian trade. ‘This was a wise mea- 
sure of precaution ; for it was by means of the goods procured at Al- 
bany and New York, that the French were enabled to tamper with 
the Indians, and incite them against the English. Governor Burnet 
saw that supplying the Indians directly with the articles they wanted, 
would annihilate the influence of the Canadians over the Indians. 
The traders and factors raised a great clamor; the Governor was bit- 
terly assailed, and efforts were made to repeal the obnoxious measure, 
but without effect—the Governor being resolved not to be diverted 
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from the course which he clearly saw to be dictated by the soundest 
prudence and regard for the public safety. 

The design was entertained by the French to establish a chain of 
posts from Canada to Louisiana, for the purpose of circumscribing and 
confining the limits of the English colonies to narrow strips of terri- 
tory along the sea coast. To frustrate this scheme, Governor Bur- 
net determined to obtain command of Lake Ontario, and in 1722 esta- 
blished a trading house at Oswego, in the country of the Senecas. 
Trusty persons were also appointed to reside among the Onondagas, 
then possessing the centre of the territory of the Five Nations, for 
the purpose of carrying on the direct trade with the natives. 

During the year 1722, another congress was held at Albany, atten- 
ded by the governors of New York, Pennsylvania, and Virginia, at 
which the ancient friendship with the Indians was renewed. Here 
Governor Burnet, with politic foresight, prevailed upon them to send 
a message to the Eastern Indians, threatening them with war, unless 
they concluded a peace with the English colonies of Massachusetts 
and New Hampshire, then greatly harrassed by their incursions. 

Governor Burnet met the Assembly of New Jersey soon after his 
arrival ; and, after a brief session, dissolved that body, and ordered a 
new election. His policy here seems to have been different from that 
adopted in New York, where he continued the Assembly; which he 
found existing on his arrival, until the people, fearful that their repre- 
sentatives might be corrupted by executive power, clamorously demanded 
a dissolution. In his address to the new Assembly in New Jersey, 
Governor Burnet, after recommending the King’s service to the ear- 
nest consideration, and such ample support of the government as would 
comport with the honor of his Majesty, says, “1 must recommend you 
not to think of me”—a course very different from that which he after- 
wards adopted in Massachusetts, on the subject of his salary. The 
Legislature of New Jersey voted him a salary of £500, which was 
very acceptable ; and a good degree of harmony subsisted during the 
whole of his administration. 

During the administration of Governor Burnet, a bill was submitted 
to the Assembly in New Jersey, bearing the title of “ An act against 
denying the divinity of our Saviour Jesus Christ, the doctrine of the bless- 
ed Trinity, the truth of the Holy Scriptures, and spreading atheistical 
books.” It was said to have been favored by the Governor, but I find 
no evidence of this fact ; on the contrary, the known opinions of the 
governor were more likely to induce an opposite course of conduct. 
The bill was not adopted. 

Governor Burnet was a well read scholar, a man of sense and good 
breeding, and possessed a sprightly, social disposition, which his love 
of study restrained from excess. He cultivated successfully the arts 
of popularity. Without affectation of pomp, he mingled freely with the 
respectable families in his government, and became much admired for 
his courtly and agreeable manners. In public matters, he consulted 
freely the best men of the province, and gave all the weight to their 
opinions which they deserved. 

Governor Burnet delighted in thé society of literary men.- Dr. 
Johnson, president of King’s (now Columbia) College, was among 
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the number of his friends and favorites. But this intimacy, (says the 
biographer of Johnson) at length brought the latter into some perplex- 
ity of mind. ‘The Governor, whose eccentrical genius was not to 
be confined within the limits of orthodoxy, had greedily imbibed, and 
made himself master of the principles of Dr. Clarke, relating to the 
Holy Trinity, and of bishop Hoadley, relating to ecclesiastical author- 
ity; and he was zealous and alert in his attempts to proselyte his 
friends to his own way of thinking. He flattered himself with the 
expectation of succeeding with Mr. Johnson in particular; as he 
knew him to be no dogmatist, but inquisitive, and, from an impartial 
love of truth, willing to read and examine any thing that was offered 
him. Accordingly he assailed him with all his strength and dexteri- 
ty, and furnished him with the best books that had been written by 
Clarke,’ Whitson, Hoadley, Jackson, Sykes, and others on that side of 
the question, both i in the Trinitarian and Bangorian controve rsy. Mr. 
Johnson, who read these authors willingly, could not but admire them 
as writers, but was much shocked with observing their artifices and 
subtilties. Yet had it not been for his habitual principle and resolu- 
tion to act impartially, and to examine things with the greatest care 
and exactness on both sides, he would have been in no small danger, 
(and indeed for some time he actually was in danger) of being borne 
down by the weight of their reasonings, or, at least, deluded by the 
plausible appearance of their arguments.” * 














* Letter from Gov. Burnet to the Rev. Mr. Johnson. 


New York, Aug. 14, 1727. 


Rev. Sir— 


It is so rare a thing in this country to find one that reads books with care and 
impartiality, that you need no apology for borrowing, but you give me a pleasure in 
doing it. I hate to have them lie idle upon a shelf; but when I lend them to such 
readers, I reckon they bring me in good interest. 

There is no need, in reading a controversy, to be of one side of the question ; it is 
rather better to be of neither ; and, in points which are not capable of demonstration, 
perhaps those who never entirely determine, but still are in some suspense, act most 
rationally. 

Candour and temper are sufficient bonds of unity without sameness of opinion. 

The thing that always hung most in my mind out of Dr. Clarke’s book, was, that 
there was but three possible opinions upon the subject, and that whoever has any 
opinion fixed, has one of the three, and that all other opinions are mere self-delu- 
sion, and mere nothing, however plausibly disguised. 

As to the style and decency of writing, which you commend in the Doctor, it is 
certainly very taking, and it is commonly the lot of the most unpopular to write so : 
whereas those who are backed by numbers are apt to swagger. I remember my 
father was called a Socinian, because in one of his books, he commends the serious, 
modest way of controversy. But this is no proof of people’s being right ; and, ac- 
cordingly I remember an able member of the House of Commons, speaking of a very 
rising young member, said, what a pity he had not been of the side of the minority, 
for then he would have had a complete finishing, but as he was on the winning side, 
it was a great chance but he would be spoiled. So much a better school is adversity 
than prosperity in every stage and profession of life. As to the three opinions, I 
take the fashionable one to be Sabellianism, as I have often found by conversation, 
of which Socinianism ought to be a consequence, though seldom drawn, and there- 
fore not fairly chargeable ;—the most uncommon one, Tritheism, which people are 
oftener driven to by dispute than that they choose it;—and the most obvious one, 
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Governor Burnet cultivated the friendship of the Indians, by pre- 
sents, treaties, and complimentary attentions, and succeeded in ma- 
king a strong impression upon their chiefs. ‘The French, headed by 
the Chevalier de Joncaire, whose jealousy these proceedings on the 
part of Great Britain did not fail to awaken, promptly endeavored to 
counteract his measures. ‘Through their interest with the Ononda- 
gas, they obtained permission to build a fort at Niagara, and erect a 
store-house ; but as soon as this became known to the rest of the 
Indian confederacy, they denounced the transaction as unauthorized, 
and sent deputies to the French, commanding them to discontinue 
their operations. They proceeded, however, to the completion of 
their fort. Governor Burnet, in the mean time, exerted himself with 
great diligence to defeat the intrigues of the French, and to arouse the 
British Government and the Six Nations to a resolute oppositiof to the 
encroachments of France. At his own private expense, he built a 
fort and trading-house at Oswego, in defiance of the menaces of the 
Governor of Canada, and the discouragements interposed by the Legis- 
lature, who now began to be influenced by the clamors of those 
who were interested in the interdicted French and Indian trade. 





that of the inequality, which would be more universal, if it did not seem to lead to Po- 
lytheism; though not so much as Tritheism does. I send the books, and am,-sir, 
Your most humble servant, 
W. BURNET. 


Letter from the Rev. Mr. Johnson to Gov. Burnet. 


May IT PLEASE your ExcELLENcCY— 
Dr. Clarke’s writings are so very agreeable and instructive that I cannot present- 


ly be disengaged from them, when I have once got them under my eye ; however, I 
now at last return those of them which I had last, with my humble thanks for them 
and those kind lines which accompanied them from your Excellency, full of very 
wise and true observations. 

But as to the last of them, relating to the three opinions; if Sabellianism do in- 
deed necessarily include and infer Socinianism ; and if, at the same time, the com- 
mon orthodoxy were not really different from Sabellianism, provided there were but 
three possible opinions on this subject, | should readily enough subscribe to that of 
the inequality ; for I cannot conceive how a great many texts of Scripture can be 
fairly accounted for upon the Socinian hypothesis ; and as for Tritheism, that is de- 
monstrably and utterly inconsistent with reason as well as Scripture. But that of 
the inequality, though reasonable and intelligent enough, and very well accounting 
for most texts of Scripture relating to this subject ; yet there are some texts which 
I wish I could, but cannot, find reconcileable to it without too great a violence done 
to them, and too great a deviation from the most obvious sense and meaning of 
them. It seems to me, therefore, there must be a fourth hypothesis possible, though 
it may not be comprehensible or explicable ; and yet, so far as it is discovered to us 
it is intelligible, and, because it is divinely revealed, must be credible. But I shall 
gladly embrace any further light on this subject. 

If your Excellency removes to Boston, as the people there will, no doubt, think 
themselves very happy, so I shall be very glad in particular that you remove no 
further from us, and that it will yet remain practicable for me to enjoy the advanta- 
ges of that condescending goodness you have hitherto expressed towards me. 
And, therefore, if I may yet presume, I shall be very much obliged to your exceller- 
cy, if you will please to lend me any other good book, and particularly an Italian 
grammar, after the manner of Boyer for the French, for I have a curiosity to look 
into the nature of that language. Iam, 

May it please your Excellency, 
Your most humble, &c. 
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But however zealously Governor Burnet had exerted himself for the 
welfare of the colony, he wes not permitted to enjoy the fruits of his 
well-timed measures. The party whose interests were affected—the 
principal merchants and men of wealth—had gradually increased in 
their numbers and influence, until the Assembly became almost unan- 
imously opposed to the Governor. His interference in 1724 in a dis- 
pute which had arisen in the French church, and a quarrel with Mr. 
De Lancey, one of the richest men in the province, operated against 
him. The decrees which.he had made in the Court of Chancery, then 
recently instituted, and which took a range before unknown in the 
colony, also gave great dissatisfaction. The controversy became warm, 
and somewhat personal ; and the Assembly at last, on the 25th Novem- 
ber, 1727, passed a vote protesting against the Court of Chancery, “as 
assumed to be set up here,” as the “ greatest grievance the province 
ever felt,” and resolved that it was unwarrantable and oppressive, and 
that laws should be passed declaring the proceedings and decrees of 
said Court void. The Governor no sooner heard of these proceedings, 
than he summoned the members before him, and dissolved the As- 
sembly. 

The accession of George Il.in 1727, gave the enemies of Burnet 
new hopes of success, through the intrigues of some London 
merchants, and the interest of Colonel John Montgomery, Governor 
Burnet was removed in the spring of. 1728, and his place given to 
Montgomery. This gentleman, who was in point of talents much in- 
ferior to Burnet, had been groom of the bed-chamber to the new mo- 
narch, while he was Prince of Wales—a station he was much better 
suited to fill, than the chair of a royal province. 

Governor Burnet. was now (March 7, 1728) invested with the 
government of Massachusetts and New Hampshire, as the successor 
of Shute ; but the change was a sore disappointment to him, and visi- 
bly affected his spirits. He had. become greatly attached to New 
York, and had married there. He had conducted himself with so 
much generosity and disinterestedness in New York and New Jersey, 
that he had in no degree improved his pecuniary circumstances, and could 
carry nothing thence with him to New England but his library, which 
he brought out with him from Britain. The hopes which, on taking 
office here, he had entertained of repairing his estate, were now dissi- 
pated ; and, to add to his alarms, he was exchanging a government of 
comparative quiet, for one which had been distinguished for its con- 
tentions. 

Governor Montgomery arrived at New York on the 15th of April, 
1728, and on the 20th, assumed the government of that province and 
New Jersey. By the same arrival came dispatches for Governor 
Burnet, enclosing his commission for New England. He did not leave, 
however, until the July following, arriving at Boston on the 13th. The 
people of Massachusetts, to whom the name of Burnet was a pledge 
of civil and religious liberty, hailed the new appointment with joy ; 
and a cavalcade was formed of the principal inhabitants of the pro- 
vince, joined also by the Lieutenant Governor and several of the 
counsellors of New Hampshire, who repaired to Bristol, and from 
thence escartéd the Governor to Boston. And such a multitude of car- 
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riages and horsemen thronged to meet his approach, that he entered 
the city with a more numerous attendance and more splendid caval- 
cade than ever before or since graced the arrival of a British Gover- 
nor. On the 24th of July, he made his first address to the Assembly 
—and, like Lord Bellomont, he alluded to the splendor and pomp of 
his reception, as an argument in proof of their ability honorably to 
support his Majesty’s government in the province. The worst fears 
which Governor Burnet had entertained of an unquiet administration 
in Massachusetts, were soon to be realized. He had received positive 
instructions from the crown, to insist on the establishment ef a per- 
manent salary in both his provinces ; and although during his admin- 
istration in New York and New Jersey, he had exhibited an indiffer- 
ence to a matter thus affecting his personal interests, he seems to 
have made it his earliest and most eager concern in Massachusetts 
and New Hampshire. 

Governor B. attended the session of the Council and Assembly of New 
Hampshire, which was held in April and May, 1729, after which he visit- 
ed NewHampshire but once—on the 7th of September, 1729. He was 
well received in that province. The Assembly, through the influence 
of Lieutenant Governor Wentworth, were induced to grant an annual 
salary of £200 sterling for three years, which answered the expecta- 
tions of the Governor. But the Massachusetts Assembly, although 
they readily voted a salary of £1400, beside handsome presents for 
travelling expenses, refused to enact the required ordinance for a 
fixed and permanent salary. It was in vain that he reminded them 
of the wishes of Parliament and the commands of the King in this 
behalf, or appealed to them on the necessity of making the office of Gov- 
ernor independent of the restraint of an annual and uncertain allowance. 
They contended that their charter gave them the control of all appro- 
priations of money, and that an honorable support would always be af- 
forded toa worthy chief magistrate, without rendering him independent 
of the people, whose interests he was bound to support. Burnet re- 
plied by reminding them reproachfully of the manner in which they 
had dealt with Shute; and, apparently losing the command of his 
feelings in the heat of the controversy, he threatened that Parliament 
would allocate a final salary upon the province, ‘and perhaps do 
something else beside,”—-a vague menace, which, addressed to the 
sturdy independents of New England, excited only their jealousy and 
indignation. ‘They remained firm in their opposition to the demands 
of the Governor—and he as inflexibly refused to accept the sums 
which they had voted, declaring that he was not at liberty to accept 
any thing but a fixed salary. He refused to prorogue the Assembly, 
as requested, unless they would comply with his demands. Some 
time after, he adjourned the session from Boston to Salem, jocosely 
observing that the name of that place was propitious to harmony, and 
that he would next try the effect of a session at Concord. But this 
unseasonable levity, in an affair of great public interest, was not more 
effectual than his arguments and menaces had been ; and the Assem- 
bly, in their several migrations, evinced a spirit not to be changed by 
change of place. The Governor, having held several sessions at Sa- 
lem without success, adjourned the General Court to meet at Cam- 
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bridge on the 21st of August. This widened the breach. The As- 
sembly grew warmer in their votes and messages, and complained 
against the attempt of the Governor to dragoon them into compliance, 
by driving them from one part of the prevince to another. In this 
stage of the controversy, it was remarked that the spirits of the Gov- 
ernor were depressed ; and his friends attributed it to the difference 
which seemed to be irreconcilable between him and the Assembly. 
A few days after, he fell sick of a fever, occasioned by the oversetting 
of his carriage upon the Cambridge causeway, when the tide was 
high, which terminated his life on the 7th of September, 1729. ‘The 
sudden and unexpected intelligence of the Governor’s death, put an in- 
stant end to all the resentments which had been roused against him—so 
great a tamer of human enmity sometimes is Death. It was univer- 
sally conceded, that he had displayed an honorable, disinterested, 
and generous disposition, in every branch of his short administration, 
excepting the one unhappy difference about the salary, in which, by 
his rigid adherence to the royal instructions, he had encountered an 
opposition which probably preyed upon his health, and hastened his 
death. He was conducted to the grave with the respectful solemnity 
of a public funeral, creditable alike to the feelings of the Assembly 
which ordered it, and to the merit of the individual who inspired it. 

Governor Burnet was a man of superior talents. The blemishes of 
his character seem to have been a precipitancy of decision, which 
sometimes led him into error. He would sometimes say of himself, 
“T act first, and think afterwards.” Though opposed to the pomp 
and parade of authority, he was a stickler for prerogative—and it was 
this which gave rise to the opposition he met with in New York and 
Massachusetts. His library was the most extensive and valuable 
private collection at that time in the country. His conversation was 
agreeable, and the ease and dignity of his deportment gave him prece- 
dence wherever he went. He was generally surrounded by men of 
learning, wit, and leisure. Although the son of a bishop, he seems 
not to have been exclusively attached to the established church; and 
was not remarkable for his punctilious observance of the Sabbath. 
Hutchinson remarks that it would have been better for him to have 
conformed more to the feelings and prejudices of the people whom 
he was called to govern. There was a vein of levity in his conversation 
at times, which disconcerted and grieved the more staid and rigid of his 
friends, and which did not become his station. Being invited to dine 
with an old charter senator, who retained the custom of saying grace 
sitting, the grave gentleman desired to know which would be most 
agreeable to his excellency, that grace should be said standing or 
sitting. The Governor replied, “ Standing or sitting—any way or no 
way—just as you please.” While on his way from New York to 
Boston, he complained to Colonel Tailer, one of the committee who 
had been sent to meet him, of the long graces which were said by 
the clergymen on the road. Tailer facetiously replied, “ The graces 
will increase in length till you come to Boston; after that, they will 
shorten till you come to your government of New Hampshire, where 
your excellency will find no grace at all.” 
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Hutchinson, speaking of the character of Burnet, says he had no 
talent at dissimulation, and did not appear better than he really was. 
He sometimes wore a cloth coat lined with velvet, and this was 
remarked by some to be expressive of his character. He was toler- 
ant to others in matters of religious faith, being himself attached to 
no particular modes or forms of worship ; and by his last will, ordered 
his body to be “ buried in the nearest burial-ground.” 

Governor Burnet married some time after his arrival in the coun- 
try, a daughter of Mr. Van Horne, a wealthy merchant of New York. 
She died on the 14th of December, 1727. Governor Burnet left two 
sons and a daughter. William, the elder son, graduated at Harvard 
College in 1741, and died within a few years after. 





THE VINE. 
A SYMBOL OF HOPB. 


A wild vine crept to a little tree, 
With an offer of clasping tendrils free, 

And wound them close, ’till shrinking away, 
Tired of the weight, on the earth it lay, 


Then it sought a knotty oak, and bound 
Its wreaths of beauty the rough trunk round, . 
O’er the drooping branches it hung a screen, 
Graceful and slight, of the purest green ; 

Yaught dew in showers, on its ample wreath, 
Which it gave, like pearls, to the moss beneath. 


But Storm hurled darts of fire around, 

And the secathed tree fell with a crashing sound, 
While the vine uncrushed sought a sharp rock near, 
That leaned in strength o’er a precipice drear, 

And the heedless tendrils clasped its breast, 

And with victor garlands its dark brow drest. 


Storm came again—I saw the rock 


_ Hurled from its place by a tempest shock— 


It rushed to the dim abyss below, 

Where waves were tossing with crests of snow ; 

And became a haunt for the coiling snake, 

A ledge o’er which billows could madly break— 

And the vine to its bosom closely bound, 

Was rudely scattered in masses around, 

With life crashed out on the billowy bed, 

Tossed till each floating leaf was dead ! 

ATHENAE. 
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STUDY OF THE HEAVENS. 


oe 


a “ Jam nunc juvat ire per altum 
Aera, et immenso spatiantem vivere coelo, 
Signaque et adversos stellarum noscefe cursus.” 
Manilii Astronom. Lib. i. 14. 


* But wherefore all night long shine these? For whom 
This glorious sight, when sleep hath shut all eyes?” 
Paradise Lost, iv. 657. 


The physical, moral, and theological sciences, all concur in lending 
strength to the opinion, that the history both of the natural and spirit- 
ual universe, is a history of distinct cycles or dispensations ;—that 
these do not blend with each other in such a manner as to render ob- 
scure the period at which the one ends and the other commences, but 
that whilst the continuance of each era respectively is distinguished by 
the slow and progressive operation of causes styled natural, the transi- 
tion states fall under the dominion of those influences which in dis- 
tinction from the other may be called the supernatural. The one name 
is applicable to those phenomena which manifest an unvarying se- 
quence of antecedents and consequents ; the other intimates a direct 
violation of this order, capable only of being referred to the sovereign 
will of an invisible spiritual power. The former are under the silent 
guidance of the Deity as the Executive of laws which he himself has 
established ; the latter are the new and startling exhibitions of the 
same power as the Legislator of a higher dispensation, for which old 
things are passing away and in which all things are becoming new. 

In the natural sciences, the rays of evidence are converging more 
and more to the establishment of this great principle as respects the 
physical world, whilst revelation presents still more unerring indica- 
tions of its truth in reference to the spiritual. From these two sources 
we barely obtain glimpses of the truth to which we have alluded, and 
that too when perhaps a great portion of the cycle to which the view 
is limited, has passed away—glimpses, however, which tend to keep 
the mind from utterly sinking down into a persuasion of the immuta- 
bility of nature, which help to keep alive the ever-decaying belief in 
the spiritual or supernatural, and to awaken a solemn thoughtfulness 
respecting the momentous scenes through which the individual soul, 
and the world it has inhabited, may yet be destined to pass. We 
cannot dwell on all the solemn thoughts to which such a view gives 
rise, nor stop to prove its correctness. The position is assumed, that 
the unrevealed exceeds, in dread importance and reality, all that has 
yet been revealed, either by natural science or the Holy Scriptures, as 
much as the ocean exceeds the streams which lose themselves in its 
boundless waters, or eternity surpasses that minute portion of time 
which sums up the collected experience of our race, 

The present, then, viewed as one of these cycles, may be justly 
styled the era of separation. The infinite wisdom of God, in the pre- 
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sent dispensation, has secluded from each other the different parts of 
his wide extended universe, in such a way that whilst each portion 
may have a bare knowledge of the existence of others, the possibility 
of a more intimate communication, without a change in existing laws, 
is placed entirely beyond the region of hope. That the spirits for 
whom these worlds were made, or those of them who shall be found 
prepared for so noble a destiny, will at some period constitute one 
great family, and hold with each other that intimate intercourse from 
which they are now debarred, is an expectation founded on reason, 
sanctioned by the scripture, and prompted by a feeling which, in dis- 
tinction from the animal, may be styled a philosophic or spiritual in- 
stinct. Who can look abroad upon the innumerable bodies which 
spangle the nightly heavens (especially if his soul is filled with love 
to that Being who is the centre and great uniting power of all) and not 
feel that this state of seclusion must be merely temporal, constituting 
in each portion, scenes of probation preparatory to the commence- 
ment of a new dispensation—a dispensation in which there shall be a 
final separation of the true from the false, the good from the bad, the 
holy from the unholy, the perfect from the imperfect—a complete dis- 
solution of the union of those incongruous elements, which in the 
present state, although essential to ultimate results do yet stamp upon 
every part the appearance of imperfection. 

We need not, however, wander in imagination to scenes and pe- 
riods hid in the remote ages of eternity. It is sufficient for us to know 
from revelation, that God has not made the universe in vain. The 
lesson is confirmed by the contemplation of the heavens. As we gaze 
upon the brilliant canopy of shining worlds, that every night from a 
thousand centres are pouring their light upon our organs of vision, 
how can the desolating thought be endured, that this splendid scene, 
with all the elevating associations of thought to which it gives rise— 
this glorious display of power, of wisdom, of goodness, of sublime ce- 
lestial harmony, should be but barely disclosed to beings of an hour, 
just opening their eyes upon a spectacle of such amazing grandeur, 
and then sinking into the oblivion of non-existence—the dark, cheer- 
less, senseless, soulless abyss of eternal annihilation. The scriptural 
expression, the blackness of darkness forever, reaches not one half the 
desolating horror of the thought. 

Does any one doubt, for a moment, his immortality ; let him look 
up and read it in the skies. This is not the exhortation of a frigid 
sentimentalism, neither does it proceed from a disposition, so common 
at the present day, to exalt the book of nature above the book of reve- 
lation. The Bible itself makes the same appeal. It calls upon us to 
“ lift up our eyes on high, and behold who hath created these ; that bringeth 
out their host by number, who calleth them all by name,” It bids us to 
seek him in the heavens; “to seek him who maketh the seven stars and 
Orion, who turneth the shadow of death into the morning, and reveals unto 
man his thought.” God styles himself Jehovah Sabaoth, Lord of 
Hosts, and under this sublime epithet, so oft repeated in the Old Tes- 
tament, claims our worship, not merely as maker and governor of the 
earth on which we live, but as the Lord of countless worlds, the 
Leader of the Armies of the material and spiritual worlds. 
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It was a favorite and oft-repeated thought of the poets and philoso- 
phers of antiquity, that man was distinguished from the brute by an 
erect form, in order that he might gaze upon the skies. Thus Cicero, 
in his treatise De Natura Deorum, Lib. ii. 140. “ Deus homines 
quamvis humo excitates, celsos et erectos constituit ut Deorum cog- 
nitionem, coelum intuentes capere possent; Sunt enim e terra homines 
non ut incelae atque habitatores, sed quasi spectatores superarum 
rerum atque coelestium, quarum spectaculum ad nuilum aliud genus 
animantium pertinet. God hath formed men, although raised from 
the earth, lofty and erect, in order that by beholding the heavens, they 
might receive the knowledge of the higher powers. For men are from 
the earth, not as mere residents and inhabitants, but, as it were, the 
spectators of superior and celestial objects, the contemplation of 
which pertains to no other species of animals.” The same thought 
may be found expressed in a variety of ways by Aristotle, Plato, and 
the Grecian poets. Ovid has presented it in those beautiful lines 
with which all classical scholars are familiar : 


“ Pranaque cum spectant animalia caetera terram 
Os homini sublime dedit ; coelumque tueri 
Jussit, ét erectos ad sidera tollere vultus.” 


Thus, while the mute création downward bend 
Their sight, and to their earthly mother tend, 
Man looks aloft, and with erected eyes 
Beholds his own hereditary skies. 


Shall the soul that looks above the stars, that carries its concep- 


tions beyond those regions where the eye, though aided by the most 
far-reaching telescopes, grows dim and tires,—shall the soul that 
measures the distances of the planets,—that comprehends the laws 
of their celestial harmony—that feels that those eternal truths of 
which they are the symbols, form a uniting link between itself and 
the centre and fountain of all truth,—shall ‘the soul that may aspire 
to communion with God, not merely as the Creator but the Father of 
spirits,~~shall the soul, for which the material worlds were made, go 
out in everlasting night ? Shall mind perish? whilst that, which, 
(without mind to perceive its harmony) is nought but emptiness and 
chaos, still survives ? A voice replies from the throne of the Eternal 
Reason. The spiritual is superior to the material—the moral to the 
physical. The souls of whichI am the Eternal Father, are of far more 
account, and occupy a rank far higher and nearer to myself than the 
material worlds I have created. “Because I live, they shall live 
also.” The Greeks, in their most solemn oath, swore by Jove, the 
Sun, and the Heavens :— 


"lorw Zeds, xai "Ovpaves, "Hadxos rs. 


The Hebrew associated with the eternal existence of the Deity, 
that which was deemed of more importance, and as more enduring 
than all created worlds. As Jehovah liveth, and as thy soul liveth, 
was the solemn form of adjuration of a people, whom ancient and 
modern Sadducees have represented as destitute of a belief in the 
spirit’s immortality. 

VOL. I.—NO. III. 2 
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It was a favorite argument of Socrates, that the soul must be as 

lasting as the objects of its contemplations—that it must be more en- 
during than the structure ef that material universe which is subser- 
vient to the manifestation of its energies; that being the recipient of 
eternal truth, and living on immortal food, it must be itself eternal. 
* For the mortal nature,” says this philosopher in the Axiochus, 
* would never have been assigned to so high a destiny, as to gaze 
upon the heavens, to understand the periods of the stars, the courses 
of the sun and moon, the risings and settings of the planets, the varied 
phenomena of the universe fixed by everlasting laws, if there was 
not really a Divine Spirit in the human soul, bearing it upward from 
death to immortality.” 
- In vain do we search for a sentiment like this in the writings of 
La Grange or D’Alembert, or in that boast of modern times, the Me- 
canique Celeste of La Place. Say what we will of the devout ten- 
dencies of astronomy, if the study of it did not make these men 
atheists, it did not at least cure them of it. Whilst sweeping with 
their telescopes the very heaven of heavens, they were guilty of the 
folly denounced by the Psalmist, and could say in their hearts, there 
is no God but gravitation—no power superior to Nature. How is 
this? Does the aphorism of Bacon fail in these instances? Does 
indeed a little science incline men’s minds to atheism, whilst a deep- 
er knowledge brings them back again to religion? Does it not ap- 
pear, ou the contrary, that whilst the moderate knowledge of the 
Grecian sage, led him to wonder and adore, the far more extended 
and accurate science of the French philosophers was productive only 
of a cold and heartless atheism, or a belief in a mere physical power, 
which can hardly be distinguished from it—a power as destitute of all 
moral attributes as the gods of Epicurus ?* 

The true Christian need not fear for the argument that may be 
drawn from this source against religion. Feeble indeed must be that 
faith, and scarcely worth the name, that could be shaken by such 
considerations. These men were not astronomers. Paradoxical as 
this assertion may seem in respect to those whose whole lives were 
apparently devoted to the science—yet still it can be maintained. 
They were not astronomers in the highest and purest sense of the 
term. They were mathematicians—and that, too, of the highest or- 
der, who used the skies for their diagram. The study of the heavens 
was, with them, subservient to the differential and integral calculus. 
The motions of the planets furnished convenient representations of 
algebraic and fluxional equations. Instead of teaching the immortal- 
ity of the soul, the skies were associated in their minds only with 
sines, tangents, and logarithms. In reading the book of Nature, they 
were content with the “letter which killeth,” without heeding the 
inner sense of its life-giving spirit. Instead of developing the philo- 
sophical and religious zdeas of the infinite, the perfect, the eternal, 
the beautiful, and the good, the highest effort of their science was 
a forced and painful conception of the sense, the mathematician’s 
infinity of space or quantity—a conception named from its imperfec- 





* Semoti ab nostris rebus, longeque sejuncti.—Lucrerivs, lib. i. 59. 
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tion, in its very nature incomplete, ever wearying the mind by the 
suggestion of endless addition, fading away whenever attempted to be 
realized, and utterly vanishing when dissociated from the forms of 
space and matter. 

Any other subject would have done as well, had it afforded as 
clear illustrations of their favorite science. It was, after all, mere 
calculation; and it made but little difference whether their mathe- 
matical symbols found their appropriate equivalents in the parabolic 
orbits of the comets, the masses and disturbing forces of the planets, 
the path of the military projectile, the computation of the strength of 
timbers necessary to resist it, or the calculation of chances and an- 
nuities. A well constructed orrery, so made as to exhibit perfect- 
ly all the phenomena of central forces, and all the variations aris- 
ing from elliptical orbits, would have answered their purpose full 
as well as the glorious architecture which God had established in 
the heavens. 

We need not be able to compute accurately the return of co- 
mets, or all the minute irregularities of the lunar motions, to dis- 
cover the spiritual bearings of the noble science of astronomy. 
We excel the ancients in knowing the distances of the planets in 
terrestrial miles, ‘They arrived at only a rude approximation, by 
taking the unknown quantity of the sun’s distance as their measur- 
ing unit. The ratios remain nearly the same; but we boast of 
having reduced them to miles—those miles to feet, those feet to 
inches, and those inches to barleycorns, We amuse ourselves 
with immense numbers in decimal notation, to which no definite 
conceptions are attached, and which often, when exclusively dwelt 
upon, produce in the mind only puerile conceits, destructive of 
those emotions of wonder and sublimity which should fill the soul 
in the contemplation of the awful immensity of the universe. Like 
the frigid attempts which are sometimes made to measure eternity 
hy a numerical computation of the grains of sand which might be 
contained in the solar system, they weary without satisfying, and 
contract the soul instead of expanding and elevating it. Since al] 
distance is merely relative, our lowest as well as our highest mea- 
suring unit, must ever be an unknown quantity; and considered in 
itself, and in respect to its capacity of infinite division, the extent 
of a barleycorn eludes the grasp of the mind’s conception, as much 
as the distance of the planet Herschell, 

The religious and spiritual ideas suggested by the science, are 
not varied by all this array ef computation. The imagination is 
no more affected by billions than by millions ; and both are abso- 
lutely lost in these immense powers of the decimal notation, which 
must be applied to the estimate of the remotest bounds of the visible 
universe. In all ages, the philosophical mind has regarded the hea- 
venly bodies as being at immense distances—as composed of masses 
equal to the earth—and in some cases far exceeding its dimensions. 
The doctrine of the plurality of worlds is no modern conception. The 
belief that the planets were the seats of life, and furnished habita- 
tions for various orders of intelligences, delighted the imaginations 
of the philosophers and poets of antiquity, although every itinerant 
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lecturer on astronomy now ignorantly boasts of it as a discovery of the 
nineteenth century. The music of the spheres from the earliest times 
has enraptured the devout and human soul. Harmony was believed 
to exist in the heavens, long before it became the subject of exact 
mathematical calculations. We may well doubt, whether the labor- 
ious computant of lunar tables for the longitude, could better appré- 
ciate the sweetness of its celestial strains, than the Chaldean sage, or 
the devout Psalmist of Israel. The heavenly bodies yet appear to the 
naked eye the same as in all past ages, A very simple invention, 
partly the result of accident, and partly the product of less mathemat- 
ical genius than belonged to Archimedes, has magnified some of 
them to the apparent extent of a few inches and feet, whilst the fixed 
stars yet appear the same radiant points as when first placed in the 
firmament of heaven. The philosophical imagination has received but 
little aid from allthis. We have reduced the distances of the planets 
to measurements of earth, and.in so doing, we have reason to fear 
lest the science itself may have been rendered more earthly. Better 
would it be for us to go back to the days of astrology, than to recog- 
nize in the skies no other power than the god of forces,* the dynam- 
ical agent of La Place. Is it in obedience to a utilitarian age, that 
our best treatises on astronomy attach so much importance to its mere 
earthly uses? The modern man of science sneers at the ignorance 
which formerly regarded the earth as the centre of the system—al- 
though this was by no means the earliest belief of mankindt—and yet 
is he not guilty of a far greater absurdity, when with more accurate 
knowledge, he makes the lower utilities of earth, the great induce- 
ment to the study of the heavens? The former belief, under a certain 
aspect, is capable of defence. All motion being relative, it was in 
a certain sense true, that the sun did revolve about the earth. In a 
sense higher than physical—in a metaphysical or spiritual sense, it 
is also true, that the whole is made for every part. The Scriptures 
need no apology and no forced interpretation when they assert, that 
God made the sun to rule the day, and set the stars in the firmament 
to give light upon the earth ; yet how much lower in their conceptions 
than David, Pythagoras, or Socrates, are those who would urge upon 
the youthful mind, as the chief inducements to the study of this noble 
science, that by it the longitude may be estimated, and thus the inter- 
ests of navigation promoted ; or the spheroidal shape of the earth may 
be determined, in order to an estimate of the length’ of the second 
pendulum in different latitudes, as a means of arriving at a proper 
standard of weights and measures. Those who give such motives 
the first place, do, in a very different manner, and with a very differ- 
ent spirit from that of Socrates, “ call down philosophy from its seat 
in the heavens,” in Order only that it may become subservient to the 
earthly pursuits of commercial enterprise. 





* Daniel, ch. xi. v. 38. 


+ The system of Pythagoras, which made the sun the centre of the system, was 


derived by him from the Egyptian priests, and was probably as ancient as the first 
records of astronomical science. 
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There are some who affect to blush at this degradation, and profess 
to be governed by more elevated views; yet even by such, the hea- 
vens are regarded rather as a splendid view of material architecture, 
than as “the moving image in time of an immovable spiritual eterni- 
ty.” This sublime expression of the Grecian sage* contains too much 
mysticism to be consistent* with the exactness of modern science. 
This class of sentimentalists would have, however, some regard to 
its religious uses. They would have us study astronomy, to prove 
the existence of Deity as a physical power—forgetting that this ex- 
istence is proved by the simplest phenomenon of motion, and that all 
is conceded to the atheist, when the lowest movement of the lowest 
atom, is regarded as a property of matter, and not the power of the 
eternal spirit. Analyze their views, and it will be found that their 
highest conceptions are merely those of space, of immense magni- 
tude, of gorgeous workmanship,—of a physical structure, without a 
thought of it as the visible substratum of an invisible and spiritual 
universe. The Bible, it is true, tells us to seek God in the heavens ; 
but we must approach the contemplation of them with the previous 
belief that He is there. The men whom we first mentioned, gazed 
and gazed, “until they dropped dim-eyed into their graves,” and 
gazed in vain. The true idea of God was absent from their souls, 
and they never found him with their telescopes. 

Plato, in his immortal work, the Republic, alludes to both these 
classes in a passage which we insert at length. Socrates had spoken 
of science in its highest sense, as the knowledge of the da syros “the 
ever-being.” His disciple Glaucon interrupts him with a florid decla- 
mation on the utilities of geometrical science in the ordinary con- 
cerns of life, and especially in reference to the military art. To this, 
the philosopher replies, that these form but a small and very inferior 
portion of the objects of true science ; that its highest aims should be 
to form and establish in the soul the perfect ideas of the beautiful and 
the good—to force it upward from earthly things to the contemplation 
of that spiritual region in which may be found the highest blessedness 
of true or real being, 16 évdatpoverraroy rév ae ti rws dvros. The dialogue sub- 
sequently proceeds :— 


Socrates.—But where shall we place astronomy? Shall we assign it to the 
third rank? 

Giavcon.—Most certainly ; for to be well skilled in the knowledge of the stars, 
and the computation of seasons, is not only useful in agriculture and navigation, 
but pertains also, as well as geometry, and in no less a degree, to the mitita- 
ry art. 

Socrates.—How very plausible you are! Surely you talk like one who fears 
the opinion of the multitude, lest you should seem to represgnt the sciences as de- 
void of practical utility. Yet still, although overlooked and difficult to be believed, 
it is by no means an unimportant consideration, taat by each one of these sciences, that 
organ of the soul is purified and kindled in life (dvafwrvpirar) which is in danger of 
being blinded and destroyed by other pursuits—an organ more*worthy of preserva- 
tion and culture than ten thousand eyes of sense ; for it is that by which the high- 
est truth is seen. There are some~who will know what we mean by this ; but 





* Exxova 0 exsvoes ev XPovw KLNTHY TiVa, aLWvos pevovTos ev evt.—TIMAEUS, Pp. 26. 
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as many as do not comprehend it, will regard us as saying nothing to the pur- 
pose; for beside those which you have mentioned, they see no other benefits 
which are worthy of the least account. 


In a subsequent portion, the philosopher checks the tendency of 
his disciple to fall into an error of an apparently opposite kind, in 
consequence of taking his words in their fiteral sense :-—~ 


G.Lavcon.—You just now reproved me, O Socrates, when I bestowed upon as- 
tronomy the common and vulgar praise of practical utility. Now I concur in the 
sentiments you have expressed ; for it is most evident that the study of the stars 
does compel the soul to look upwards, and leads it away from earth to the contem- 
plation of the skies. 

Socrares.—Not quite so evident as you suppose; at least, in the sense in which 
you now seem to regard it. 

Giaucon.—But how is this? 

Socrates.—If we may judge by the manner in which some who profess philo- 
sophy treat the science, we must rather say, that it causes them to look down- 
ward. 

Griaucon.—How is this! I do not understand you. 

Socrares, (ironically)—That is no mean conception of yours respecting the up- 
ward tendency of the science; for you seem to think, if any one should gaze up- 
ward at the varied ornaments of a magnificent roof, that such a one, by so doing, 
would perceive truth by the reason (voqzewv) and not merely contemplate phenomena 
(gacvopeva) by the eye of sense. Perhaps you judge rightly; but I cannot regard 
any science as having the power to cause the soul to look upward in the highest 
sense of the term, unless it leads the thoughts to the world of ever-being (ae dvros, ) 
to that which is unseen, and in itself eternal. It matters not, therefore, whether 
the pretended philosopher is gaping upwards or squinting downwards,* as long as 
the inquiry is directed only to objects of sense, however varied or beautiful their 
phenomena. For the term science, strictly speaking, pertains to none of these 
things; and in all these cases, even if the star-gazer should be lying supine 
upen the earth, or floating on his back in the midst of the sea, the soul 
may still look down, although the eye of sense looks up. 

Repvs.ic, Lib. VII. 


As long as the mind rests only in natural, and ascends not to 
moral causes, it makes but little difference whether we study the 
laws of the organization of a world or of an“insect. In either 
case the minute philosopher finds a satisfactory resting-place for his 
narrow soul; and facts have shown, that men of this order of mind 
may unite the highest degree of mathematical acumen, with a 
spirit dead to every emotion beyond the barren contemplation of 
mere physical phenomena. But this was not the astronomy of 
Newton. His mind aimed at higher truths, and sought in sp - 
ritual contemplation, and the study of the Holy Scriptures, for 
that science, in reference to which the study of astronomy, and 
the observation of physical phenomena, sheuld only be regarded as 
means toanend. 

In this sense, the Grecian philosopher zealously recommended it 
as one of the most important studies for the youthful mind. In this 
sense, Young has said— 


“ An undevout astronomer is mad.” 





* Avw cexnvis h xaTw ovppepoxas. “ Whether it be the atheistic astronomer or the ma- 
terializing chemist”—as it may be paraphrased in accommodation to such examples 
as we have mentioned. 
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And in this sense may all, (even those of us who have not 
the means or opportunity of pursuing it accurately as a science,) 
make it the subject of devout and interesting contemplation. 
Almost every one of our clear winter evenings, the Heavens are 
brilliantly spread above our heads, and invite us to leave for a season 
the soul-contracting though necessary pursuits of earth, and look out 
upon the glorious prospect :— 


“ Those isles of light, those isles of light, \ 
So widely, spiritually bright. 

Who ever gazed upon them shining, 

And turned to earth without repining ; 

Nor wished for wings to flee away, 

And mix with their eternal ray.” 


Does the mind naturally feel an interest in the objects of a remote 
antiquity; do we delight in looking upon those things which 
were seen and handled by those who preceded us in ages long 
since gone; this passion, (another distinctive evidence of the soul’s 
immortality,) may be gratified whenever we choose to contemplate 
“the moon walking in brightness,” and the hosts of heaven, as 
night after night they are marshalled above us. Can we feel no 
emotion of interest at the sight of the same objects which fixed 
the gaze of the Argonautic sailor, or the Argive warrior on his 
return from Troy ; which suggested to the mind of the Greek 
his strange mythology, as pictured in the nightly heavens above 
his head? Or do we wish to connect our meditations with the 
sacred volume ? That same Orion, which is mentioned by Amos, 
the shepherd-prophet of Israel, flames every night in unequalled 
grandeur on our southern meridian—whilst above it may yet be seen 
the Pleiades of Job, and below it the burning Sirius, so often men- 
tioned by the Grecian poets. Who would not look out upon the 
glorious hosts which God’s right hand has marshalled to attract his 
thoughts, and draw the soul from earth to the study of its native 
heavens? Night after night, myriads of shining worlds, with all the 
swelling associations of thought to which they give rise, invite our 
contemplation. Let us not give all our thoughts to earth. Alas, for 
the degeneracy of our fallen race, that there should be those by whom 
months, and years, and lives are passed away in the .low pursuit of 
wealth or sensual pleasure—to whom there is nothing in the universe 
but themselves and their own sordid enjoyments ; by whose grovelling 
wisdom all higher thoughts are regarded as the offspring of enthusi- 
astic or visionary minds; who read no lessons in the sky, or learn 
to trace in its ever-expanded volume the evidence of their own im- 
mortality, and their Maker’s glorious attributes. * 








HOPE. 


If there is a dark shade in the pathway before us, 
Among the dim shadows stray sunbeams are seen ; 

And we see the blue skies, that so brightly hang o'er us, 
Through the thick gloomy foliage that’s waving between. 





Weep not for the Dead. 


WEEP NOT FOR THE DEAD. 


“Weep ye not for the dead, neither bemoan him, but weep sore for him that goeth 
away ; for he shall return no more, nor see his native country.” Jer. xxii. 10. 


Oh! not for him who dieth, 
Let tears of grief be shed ; 

Nor weep for him who lieth 
*Mid countless hosts of dead. 

He ceaseth from all sorrow, 
He waketh not again ; 

Alike to him the morrow 
Brings joyfulness or pain. 


Then why for him who sleepeth 
In death’s eternal night, 
Whom earth no longer keepeth 
From the spirit’s home of light. 
On tireless wing who soareth 
To lands with beauty strown, 
Nor loss of this, deploreth— 
Oh! why shoulds’t thou bemoan ? 


For know ye not the spirit, 
Though far from earth it roam, 
Doth sometimes linger near it, 
Where was awhile its home ? 
Then not for him who dieth 
Let tears of grief be shed, 
For, but the earthly lieth 
Amid the countless dead. 


But weep for him who goeth 
In a stranger land to dwell, 

Whose sighing spirit knoweth 
It bids a last farewell ; 

An exiled heart that burneth 
Its birth-place land to see ; 

For him who ne’er returneth 
Let tears be shed by thee. 


Tears for the soul that pineth 
For native hill or vale, 

On whom hope never shineth, 
Oh! weep ye sore and wail. 

But not for him who sleepeth 
Awake the plaintive strain, 

’Tis living earth that keepeth 
The fettered soul in chain. 
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MercepEs or CasTILe; ok THE Voyace To Catuay. By the author of “ The Bravo,” 
“The Headsman,” “The Last of the Mohicans,” &c. Two vols. 12mo, Phi 
ladeiphia: Lea And Buancuarp. 1840. 





Tuts last production of Mr. Cooper will add no new honors to his name, There 
is, to be sure, nothing in it of the morbid egotism, ill-nature, and other disgusting 
qualities of the “ Homeward Bound” and “ Home as Found ;” but on the other hand 
there is not a single trait of the incontestible genius which characterises the earlier 
novels of the author, and which gleams out also in the “ Pathifinder.” 

The subject of the novel is the first voyage of Columbus, into which are wrought 
the loves and fortunes of Mercedes, a noble Castilian maiden, and the Conde de 
Llera, a grandee of the house of Bobadilla; who to win the favor of his mistress, 
accompanies Columbus on his voyage to the New World. 

The fictitious details which are blended with the authentic history of the voyage, 
have perhaps verisimilitude enough nbdt to dissatisfy the imagination ; still Mr. Coor- 
gr’s story of the voyage to Cathay is far less interesting than the true story 
which we have in other works; and the defect of interest in this respect is by 
no means compensated by the love-story of Mercedes and Luis de Bobadilla, 
which is a common-place affair very poorly managed: Like nearly all Mr. Coorrr’s 
heroines, Mercedes of Castile has no character of her own—no individuality, other 
than is conferred upon her by direct descriptions of the author—descriptions which 
however elaborate and apparently discriminating, are, after all, vague and general. 
There is the same fault to be found with regard to all the characters of the work. 
His personages néver unfold themselves freely, and individualize themselves to our 
imagination in a life-like manner by incident, speech and action. [It is the besetting 
sin of Mr. Coorgr’s mind that he seems to aim at making up for this wantit of living 
development by descriptions and epithets. This, however, can never be done; and 
besides, his descriptions have invariably the effect of making you think of the au- 
thor, and how clever he imagined himself to be in drawing them. So did not Shak- 
speare ; so did not Walter Scott. In reading these volumes, one can hardly resist 
the impression that the author is possessed with the fancy that he has an exclusive 
endowment of the power of rightly and nobly conceiving the female character ; and 
the result of all his fine but hackneyed epithets applied to Isabella and Mercedes, 
and repeated to satiety, is, that instead of any clear and vivid conception of their 
characters, you feel very much the same sort of dissatisfaction that you would if 
your neighbor, instead of giving you the opportunity to judge of his character in the 
free and unconscious developement of speech and action; were to entertain you 
with a minute and formal analysis of himself. On the whole, this novel is a poor 


invention, altogether feeble in execution; and contains but little to repay the reading 
of it through. 
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American Metopies: containing a single selection from the productions of two 
hundred writers. Compiled by Grores P. Morris. 18mo. pp. 286. New 
York : Linen anp Fenne wt, 229 Broadway. 


This is what old Sammy Woops—celebrated in his day as a getter up of books for 
the “ rising generation” —would have ¢alled a “ pretty book—a nice, pretty book, for 
Little Masters and Misses.” In externals it is unusually neat; and in that respect 
compares advantageously with those remarkable productions, which the wits of 
Ann street have sent forth into the world under the title of “ Log-Cabin Song 
books.” And if the singular merits of this little volume are indeed overshadowed 
by a superior taste in the selection and arrangement of the ‘‘ Hard-Cider Melodies” 
—the fault cannot attach to the enterprising publishers. They have contributed 
their full share to the production of a “ gift-book,” worthy of the name. 

Ex pede Herculem—we suppose to be an adage of some antiquity; and had our 
gallant compiler, who has won renown in arms as well as in the court of the muses, 
unfortunately been so oblivious as to leave his own name out of the book—still none 
could have mistaken the presiding genius of the volume. Like Opn, in his Runic 
Chapter, he might have said: “I am possessed of songs: such as neither the spouse 
of a king, nor any son of man can repeat.” And we venture to say, that of the two 
hundred pieces in this attractive volume, a large proportion are such as “noson of 
man” would desire to repeat. Strike out a few songs, which sparkle like dia- 
monds in the midst of the dull and opaque mass—and the rest would not possess 
even the freshness with which most of them originally appeared in that paragon of 
taste and criticism—the New York Mirror. The selections from the few real poets 
we have to boast of, are made, as if with a settled purpose to undervalue our litera- 
ture in the eyes of the world. We are sure that General Morris could have had no 
such design ; but it looks very suspicious, whether, we regard the taste or intentions 
of the compiler. For example, as aspecimen of the melodies of J. Ropman Drakes, 
we are presented with a fragment, which he is said to have written wher “ troubled 
with youngness’’—to borrow an expression—and afterwards repudiated ; beginning 
thus : 


“ One happy year has fled, Sall,” &c. 
(Melodies, p. 46.] 


And from the many beautiful productions of Cuartes Brockpen Brown—whose 
genius is not yet fully appreciated—the ballad of 


“ Old Grimes is dead, that good old man,” &c. [p. 210.) 


is presented as a specimen of his poetry. And this, in perfect keeping, is followed 
by the baliad of Greens, beginning with, 


** Old Mrs. Grimes is living still,” &c. [p. 212.] 


And further.—As samples of American melodies, our compiler presents the following 
soul-inspiring lines : 


“ Squeak the fife and beat the drum ;” 
“ Sancho! take a dram of whiskey,” &c. (p. 71.] 


And still further—near the close of the volume is a magnificent specimen of Ameri- 
can genius, from the pen of an Irishman, in asong, commencing thus : 


“We find, throughout this earthly ball, 
The ‘ one thing needful’ governs all,” &c. [p. 278.] 
But enough, for the present.—We have, however, to thank the ingenious compi- 
ler for the gratification he affords us in not forgetting to charm “the dull ea of 
night,” with his own most famous production—“ Woodman, spare that tree ;” and 
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also for giving us choice melodies from the pens of Bryant, Spracus, Pirerronr, 
Hatieckx, Dawes, Horrman, &c. &c., without which the volume would have been 
a thing, that sophomores would have scorned to laugh at. In glancing over the pa- 
ges of the volume, while scores of writers are there exhumed from obscurity, we 
look in vain for the names of Dwicut, Trumsutt, Paine, Carter, Urnam, and oth- 
ers who are well known to all intelligent readers of American poetry, as among tlie 
first of American writers.—In fine, with the alteration of a single word in the title 
page of this work, it would be made more clearly to express the character of the 


compilation. It should have been “A Singular selection from the productions of 
two hundred writers”—as, in truth, it is. 


Notices or tHe War or 1812. By Joun Armstrona, late a Major-General in the 
Army of the United States, and Secretary of War. Vol. II]. 12mo. Wizey anp 
Putnam. New York. 1840. 


This is the conclusion of a work, begun some years since by the aged author, the 
first volume of which, in 1836, fell ‘‘still-born” from the press. General Armstrong 
has been an unfortunate man. Thrown by circumstances into various high stations 
for which he did not possess the necessary qualifications, disaster and disgrace dog- 
ged his footsteps, and he has during the greater portion of his public life been under 
the influences which a want of suecess would naturally beget upon an irritable tem- 
perament. He thinks the world has done him injustice; and to revenge himself 
upon the world, he sits down and abuses all the prominent men who differed from 
him during the period of the war. Harrison, Scorr, Jackson, Riretey, Micier, 
Brown—none of them came up to the mark of the hero of Bladensburgh'! The 
administration of Mapison, (even though General Jown Ariistrone was for a time 
one of its members,) was imefficient, in the opinion of the Conspirator of Newburgh! 
But we need not go inte a particular examination of the book, Gen. Armstrong 
has done some service in his day—and like most men, desires full credit forit. His 
work so far as it throws additional light upon the transactions of the War of 1812, 
many points of which are still clouded in obscurity,is of value to the historian. The 
private opinions, also, of a man who has held a: station no léss important than that 
of Secretary of War, are worth adding to the memorials already extant concerning 
our national history. But, if the principal object of the venerable writer—venera- 
ble for his years, if not for his brilliant public services—if his object has been to vin- 
dicate his own fame before the world, we doubt whether he has taken the most pru- 
dent course to effect that object. 





SeELecTions From THE American Poets, by Witiiam Cutten Bryant. 18 mo. 
Harper anp Broruers. New York. 1840. 


If, among the multitude of new books which the ever-teeming press of the 
Harrers—Reges hibliopolarum, pecuniae gratia—throws upon the world, there are 
many of very moderate pretensions, and some which could hardly meet with a 
ready sale, but for the stamp of authority which a popular imprint gives them— 
there are others, to the perusal of which the reader can sit down with a good relish, 
and go on, and even through to “the end,” without weariness. This book of 
Selections from a portion of the best American Poets, is one of the class we have 
last mentioned. It is a good selection—made with taste and discrimination—by 
one of the most distinguished of American writers. We hope Mr. Bryant will 
soon favor the public with another, and another yolume of the same kind 
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SeLectTions FROM THE Bririsu Ports, by Firz Greene Hatiecx. 2 vols. 18 mo. 
Harper anp Broruers. New York. 1840. 


“If music be the food of love, play on.” Harrece, the editor of these volumes, 
is himself a poet, and is therefore the minstrel, whom, of all others, we would 
choose to select’ the choicest specimena from the minstrelsy of foreign lands. 
These volumes embrace selections from the most celebrated English poets from the. 
days of the Titans, to the era of the Dwarfs—from the meridian of Spenser and 
SwakspeaRe, to the twilight of Tom Moorre and Sovrney. The Harpers judge 
wisely in engaging the services of such men as Bryant and Hatteck, in the prepa- 
ration of works of this character. The present volumes are just what they should 
be, and will form attractive points in the expanding series of the Family Library. 





Ota Popripa. By the Author of “ Peter Simple,” &c. &c. 3 vols. post 8 vo. 
London. Loneman, Orme, Brown, GREEN AND Lonemans. Paternoster-Row. 1840. 


Captain Marryat, having, through ten years of authorship, furnished a large 
quantity of miscellaneous matter to various periodicals, “which, if collected toge- 
ther, would swell into many volumes,” gives us in three a selection from the mass 
of all which he wishes to acknowledge as his own writing ; disavowing and reject- 
ing the remainder, with the exception of his nautical papers, which he considers as 
of no interest to the general reader. The first and a portion of the second volume 
consists of a “ Diary on the Continent,” formerly published under the title of the 
“Diary of a Blase.” ‘The Monk of Seville,” “S. W. and by W. 3-4 W.,” “The 
Skyblue Domino,” “‘ The Legend of the Bell Rock,” and “ Moonshine,” with several 
other minor pieces, make up the “Olla Podrida.” Our readers will recognize in 
most of these titles old acquaintances, whose merits have long since been “ passed 
upon,” and which, therefore, claim but a passing notice in this place. 





Tue Brocrapaicat AnnuaL: containing Memoirs of Eminent Persons recently de- 
ceased, Edited by Rurvus W. Griswotp. 12mo. pp. 307. New York. Linen 
AND FENNELL, 229 Broadway. 1841. 


This annual, though somewhat late in its appearance, and, as is candidly ac- 
knowledged by the editor in his introduction, rather a hasty production—comprising 
siz weeks in its conception, inception, and completion ; is a very neat and valuable 
book ; possessing what few annuals can boast, a permanent value. There is, how- 
ever, one serious drawback upon the respectability of the book, in a sketch of a 
noted thief and villain, (Stephen Burroughs) whose only virtue was the Spartan one 
of dexterity in avoiding just punishment. The notices are in, general commemora- 
tive of virtuous and patriotic citizens, and we think that the writers of such would 
hardly relish their juxtaposition to this biographique, s0 much more appropriate to a 
Newgate Calendar. We think Mr. Griswotp will find it far more to bis interest, ag 
it certainly will be to his credit, to omit such characters entirely, and reserve his 
pages for more honorable men ; and then— 


“ The glorious record of their virtues write, 
And hold it up to men, and bid them claim 
A palm like theirs, and catch from them the hallowed flame.” 


Barring these imperfections,which may be readily rectified, we hail “The Biographi- 
cal Annual” as a valuable contribution to our literature. 
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Exita V—, or tHe Jury Tour. By one of the party. 12mo. New York: D. Ap- 
PLETON AND Co., 200 Broadway. 1841. 


In the brief introduction prefixed to this work, the writer states his principal ob- 
ject to have been to record the religious reflections which it contains. ‘ The ficti- 
tious part of the work is a mere appendage, in which he has purposely avoided plot 
and denouement, so usually and essentially the parts of a novel.” Yet, though not 
a romance, it is a novel collection of prose, poetry, &c. respecting love, politics, 
and religion. Our limits forbid a more extended notice ; we shall therefore make 
but a single selection from the volume, in the following stanzas from a piece, 
entitled “The Music of the Lake :” 





™ com's music in the zephyr-breeze, “ There’s music in — , voice, 
at freshens on the lake, That wakes upon the lake, 
And bears wild odors of the trees As buyle notes from hill to hill 
To greet fair lady’s cheek. Their mellowed cadence speak. 
? —- music in the ripple-wave “ There’s music of the —— side 
1at curls upon the lake Seen mirrored in the lake, 
As on the shore, én sunset rays, With light and shade, and deep ravine, 
The leaping circlets break. And high and crested peak.” 


Thus we have ail the music—the remainder we will omit. But honestly, we 
never heard of a “wild oder greeting alady’s cheek.” Then the “leaping circlets” 
breaking on the shore “in sunset rays,” and the “bugle notes” speaking “ their 
mellowed cadence.” We always supposed that the instrument, whether bugle, 
bassoon, or jewsharp, did its part, and let the cadence speak for itself. But here 
—and hear! 


“‘ There’s music of the mountain side 
Seen mirrored in the lake.” 


There’s music for you, in perspective! But seriously—we think the book unwor- 
thy the elegant dress which it wears, and still more unworthy the imprint of the 
APPLETONS. 





Curistian Battaps. 12 mo. pp. 138. New York: Wiiey anp Putnam. 1840. 


This little volume is composed of pieces which had mostly been given to the pub- 
lic in the columns of “The Churchman.” We are glad to see them collected and 
preserved in this form ; for they are well worth preserving. They indicate, amidst 
some immaturity of taste natural to a young writer, a great deal of true poetic feel- 
ing, and not a little genuine poetic power. Mr. ArtHur CLEVELAND Cox(we pre- 
sume we are justified in naming the author) is quite a young man, not having yet 
completed his studies for the service of the Church ; and from the glowing love for 
the principles of the Church to whose service he has devoted himself, displayed in 
these pieces, as well as for deep and true feeling for all the esthetic beauty of her 
worship, we certainly should augur that he would not only prove a devoted servant, 
but a noble advocate of her cause. He has certainly shown that her service and 
worship and peculiar ideas have in them the soul of poetry, and has proved the un- 
truth of the: dogma so frequently uttered that religious poetry cannot be poetical ; 
if indeed there needed any thing to prove that affecting rites and observances, all 
based upon truths that link man’s thoughts and destinies with the infinite and eter- 
nal, must be essentially poetical. No: let there be the endowment of poetic ima- 
gination, and a heart to feel its truths, and religion is full of poetry—the present 
world and all its objects, fused and blended by the religious sentiment, become 
poetical. Our limits forbid quotations, or even any special criticism. We content 
ourselves with recommending this little volume not only to all who love the princi- 
ples which are its chief inspiration, but to all those who are liberal enough to rejoice 
in the tokens and promise of future poetic development, whatever be the direction 
(not evil) which it takes 
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Tue Horypays.—“ I own’ that I am somewhat of a devotee. I love to keep all 
festivals, to taste all feast offerings, from fermety (or frumenty—/rumentum) at 
Christmas to the pancakes of Shrovetide.” So says “ Ex1a”—so say we. But 
Euia lived where was no “thanksgiving’—at least per authority of the Governor, 
‘“‘by and with the advice of council.”* Else he had had aspecial notice for that fes- 
tival of “ roasted turkies and of pumpkin pies.” Yet (to make Evia answer our occa- 
sion) like good churchman, changing his prayer for the King and Royal Family, to 
President of the United States and all in authority, when royalty became obsolete 
—we will reckon thanksgiving among Exia’s “all festivals,” if not first of all. 
Thanksgiving! ‘The gray mists of autumn are not more sure to follow the harvest 
moon, than is, (in Yankee land) the good old Thanksgiving to succeed the frosts of 
October. “It is a good thing to give thanks.” Shame on the dull misanthropy— 
mistheopy too, which sees nothing bright, nothing beautiful—nothing to be thankful 
for—but all dark, gloomy, and forbidding. *Tis a sin, as ‘tis a pity. But really, we 
have no charity for such thankless recipients of God’s bounty. “It may do for po- 
etry, to talk of a dark world; but let not the casual tinge of poetry deepen and 
grow into a hard, unnatural incrustation upon the general mind.”* No! let us all 
be thankful—in thankfulness rejoicing But hark! hearest not the 
angel-voices repeating the annunciation of “peace on earth—good-willto men ;” 


celebrating in sweetest harmony the anniverse of the incarnate God. Yes! ’tis 
Christmas ! 


“« Lo, now 1s come our joyful’st feast ! 
Let every man be jolly, 
Each roome with yvie leaves is drest 
And every post with holly. 
Without the door let sorrow lie, 
And if, for cold, it hap to die, 
Wee’l bury’t in a Christmas pye, 
And ever more be merry.” 


In the language of good, hearty, cheerful, Georrrey Crayon, (whom may heaven 
bless !) which we will not presume to better : “ Of all the old festivals, that of Christ- 
mas awakens the strongest and most heartfelt associations. . There is a tone of so- 
lemn and sacred feeling that blends with our conviviality and lifts the spirit to a 
state of hallowed and elevated enjoyment. The services of the Church about this 
season are extremely tender and inspiring: they dwell on the beautiful story of the 
origin of our faith, znd the pastoral scenes that accompanied its announcement : they 
gradually increase in fervor and pathos during the season of Advent, until they break 
forth in full jubilee on the morning that brought peace and good will to men.” And 


* Dr. Dewey. Thanksgiving Sermon. 
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with Exim again: “O gay and gaudy time! Wit whispereth in thine ear; Care 
boweth down before thee ; and if Ill-humor for amoment come, he is quickly put to 
flight, and Sorrow is drowned in wine.”” And though for us may burn no Yule clog nor 
Christmas candle ; nor merry damsel coquet beneath the mistletoe bough ; though 
the merry gambols, the masques, and mummeries have long since become antiquated ; 
though the Wassail Bowl, “the ancient fountain of good feeling, where all hearts 
met together,” has poured out the last drop of its generous beverage in the cele- 
bration of old Christmas ; yet may we light our Christmas torch at the fire of friend- 
ship, and drink from tne “ golden bowl” of the heart—the full, inexhaustible foun- 
tain of love. Then let us celebrate, and with the good old poet, 





“ At Christmas be merry, and thankful withal, 
The rich with the poor, and the great with the small.” 


And now—no more at present, save only a Happy New Year, and many of them, 
to you all, my masters! 





Lire 1n Cottece.—The system of social education prevailing in many colleges, is 
not so generally understood as might be desired. It is very indelibly nupressed on 
the memories of those “ who have tried it ;” and to it may be traced many danger- 
ous influences upon health and morality. We make these remarks for the sake of 
introducing a most graphic picture of such a college life from an address of the 
Rev. Geo. W. Bretuune, of Philadelphia, before “The Philomathean Society of the 
University of Pennsylvania,” Nov. 30. After discussing with great vigor, as weil] 
as originality, the blessings of home education, home example, and home supervision, 
he proceeds to remark : how 





“Sadly different is the ordinary experience of a youth boarding at a distant college. Some natu- 
ral tears he may shed on leaving the loved family groupe, but he is not without something of the prodi- 
gal’s satisfaction, at venturing forth from the restraints of the parental roof. He finds himself among new 
companions, and under a new discipline. The lesson, the precept, the warning come from the lips and 
authority of strangers, backed by stern laws and severe penalties. Venerable his teachers may be, and 
kindly faithful in disposition and deportment, yet do they rarely succeed in making him regard them 
other than as masters whom he has not learned to love, and obeys chiefly because he fears them. They 
watch him, or profess to watch him, by night and by day, and public opinion among his fellows pro- 
nounces them natural enemies, whom it is clever to deceive, while conscience chides him not for ingrati- 
tude. All the week he is urged by them through difficult studies, and religion is assoviated in his mind 
with prayer at morning twilight in a cold chapel, black marks for absences, and Sunday sermons pro- 
nounced by the same voice which the day before had cross-examined him on Fluxions, or rated him for 
errors in Prosody. No chastened pleasures await his leisure hours. They are spent in rough horse-play, 
in prurient conversation, in concealed dissipation, or idle lounging—in. just such a manner as youth, who 
think themselves men while yet they are boys, might be expected to spend them. How different is the 
commons-table, often ill served, except immediately before the presiding officer, from the pleasing family 
board with its natural courtesies and confiding interchange of thought! No lady’s eye canine them 
as they scramble like boors for the hasty meal. No woman’s tidy hand has arranged their wardrobes, 
and no approving smile rewards and encourages decency of dress and carriage. A college student’s ward- 
robe! hat a collection it is of toeless stockings, buttonless wristbands, and uncared-for rents, some 
mothers can tell who have examined the trunk they saw packed so neatly a few months before. A col- 
lege student’s room—shared perchance with one to whom neatness is an unknown quality ; its littered, 
unscrubbed, uncarpeted floor ; its confused and broken furniture ; its close atmosphere heated by a greasy 
stove and redolent of tobacco ; its bed a lounging place by day, whose pillows have never been shaken or 
its shects smoothed by other than the college porter, who intermitted for such ministry the carrying of 
wood or the blacking of boots ; its dim panes festooned with ancient cobwebs, through which the noon- 
day sun looks yellow as in a London fog,—it is indescribable as chaos. Wo to him whom sickness seizes 
in such an abode! Kind nurses he may have, but how rough! and with what heavy tread, and strange 
notions of the matgria medica! Vainly does the fevered eye look around for mother, or sister, or time- 
honored servant! Vainly does the fevered thirst crave the grateful drink their hands once pressed to his 
lips, when sick at home! There is none to sprinkle the fragrant spirit on his brow, or bathing his feet 
in the attempered water, to wipe them dry and wrap them warm! Alas! ) ave youth ; he has a mother, 
he has sisters, he has a home, where kindness might have made a luxury of sickness—but they have sent 
him away to suffer among strangers.” 


This is a too faithful picture of college life in many—too many of our literary in- 
stitutions. At some, there is, literally, no society save the occasional visits of 
class-mates, or clannish associations to “kill time.” It is a serious question—can 
the evil influences of such a life, such an education, be counterbalanced by the ad- 
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vantages of early habits of self-reliance and manliness acquired “ by the necessity 
of maintaining his own in such a miniature world”? We rejoice to ste this subject 
discussed and laid open to the public. A*thorough examination must, we think, re- 
sult in a complete change in the pre sent, ill-judged, if not destructive system of col- 
legiate education. We refer, of course, to the social education—indispensable to 
“the Christian gentleman, the friend of man, and the servant of God.” 





New Maeazines.—Standing as we do, one of the “abstract and brief chroni- 
clers of the times,” we cannot omit to make mention of the new periodicals which 
have latterly made their appearance—“ first on any stage.” It will not be neces- 
sary to dilate upon the advantages and influence of periodical literature—the his- 
tory and improvements of magazines—they speak for themselves and declare them- 
selves their mission. Besides, in the first of the new ones, which come under our 
editorial notice—“ Tue American Ectectic,” edited by Messrs. Peters and Treat— 
we find a very interesting account of British periodical literature prior to the establish- 
ment of the Edinburgh Review, from which and similar articles promised by the 
learned editor, we may make abstracts for the benefit of our readers who may not 
be familiar with the “‘ Ectectic.” The typographical appearance of the magazine 
is very neat, and we venture to predict for it a success rarely vouchsafed to a peri- 
odical of its character and objects. 

The—no !—disdaining all articles, definite or indefinite—“ Arcturus” next claims 
our attention, “edging its way into the crowd,” as somebody has remarked, “ with 
a saucy, impudent confidence which is quite peculiar.” Cornetius Matuews, the 
author of “‘ Behemoth,” “The Motley Book,” &c. &c., is associated with Everr A: 
Dvyckinck, Esq., in the editorial care of “‘ Arcrurus.” The manly tone of its arti- 
cles, and the piquant character of its criticism, give fair promise that it will be 
like its namesake—“ a star of the first magnitude” among periodicals. 





Pror. Henry’s Discourse.—This interesting discussion of *‘the Position and 
Duties of the Educated Men of the Country,’ read at Hanover, N. H., before the 
Literary Societies of Dartmouth College, and repeated at Geneva College, is now 
before us, in a neat pamphlet of forty-six pages octavo. Repudiating the old patent 
system of literary addresses, and all discussion of the advantages and utility of 
Education, he selects a practical theme and declares his own sentiments, without 
fear or favor. Pencil in hand, we have carefully perused the discourse, intending 
to make some extracts; but we find it impossible to select without diminishing the 
value of the selection, and must therefore content ourselves with a recommenda- 
tion to all to read it. 





To Reapers anp Corresponpents.—We have in store a rich assortment of arti- 
cles, for which in due time we shall claim the admiration of our readers ; as also for 
some improvements which we have in contemplation. .... The irregulari. 
ties in the delivery of the magazine to city subscribers will not again occur, as we 
have secured an efficient carrier. .... Our correspondent “A. L.” urges a 
good cause, and one in which we feel an especial interest. The establishment of 
a “ National Gallery of Painting and Sculpture” is anxiously anticipated as the har- 
binger of a new era in Art, for America; and we sincerely desire that it may be 
speedily realized. Wemay find space for “A. L.” hereafter. .... A “ Philo 
sophical Essay” will receive attention in future numbers. .... Among the 
articles awaiting consideration, are: “A Tale of the Revolution in Ireland;” an arti- 
cle on “ Burns,” by “ M. T.;” “ The Devil’s Saddle, a Legend of Penacook ;” “Sketch 
of Maj. Robert Rogers, the Ranger ;” “ Songs of the Revolution ;” &c. &c. 
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